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PREFACE. 


Tae character brought forward in the follow. 
lowing memoirs was, more than an hundred years 
ago, a character of celebrity at home and abroad, 
The queſtions concerning the doctrine of the tri- 
nity, that have been lately agitated, properly ren- 
der it an object of curioſity to the preſent age; for 
Mr. Biddle was the father of the engliſh unita- 
rians. | | 

But his hiſtory is a more important object 
of attention, on account of the ſevere perſecu- 
tions he ſuſtained, and the amiable, venerable pi- 
ety he exemplified. Memoirs of ſuch as have 


diſplayed ſingular virtues, and ſupported ſingular 


ſufferings, for what they deemed divine truth, 
will always be uſeful; to ſhew the power of re- 
ligious principle, and to convince men, that true 
piety is not peculiar to thoſe who embrace a par- 
A 2 . ticular 
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ticular creed, but the genuine fruit of thoſe prin- 
ciples, which are common to all chriſtians. 

From theſe views is the author induced to lay 
before the public the life of Mr. BippLe, which 
he preſumes cannot fail to prove, to the candid 
and ſerious mind, inſtructive and edif ing. To 
the attention of ſuch, and to the bleſſing of Gad, 


he would humbly commend it. 
Taunton, March 22, 1789. 
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The Birth, Education, and Fig Settlement, of 
Mx. Joun BipDLE. 


— 


ExcELLENCE and merit of character are 
independent of the circumſtances of rank and 
place: yet the mind is gratified by the informa- ' 
mation that can be procured, concerning the fa- | 
mily and birth of ſuch as have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their virtues, or gained, in any walk of 
life, peculiar reputation, | 

The good man, whoſe character and writings 
; 4 vill be reviewed in the following pages, derived no 
- A S : luſtre 
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rank. His ſon, Mr. John Biddle, the ſubject of 
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luſtre from the honours of his deſcent, nor can 
his family be traced back beyond the name and 


rank of his immediate progenitor. He was the 


fon. of Mr, Edward Biddle, a woollen-draper, at 


Wotton-under-edge, in the county of Glouceſ- 
ter; a perſon whoſe circumſtances were not af- 
fluent, but who ſupported his family with- a vir- 
tuous reputation, and a, credit rather above his 


theſememoirs, was born i in that town, in the year 
1615. 

He received his claſſical education at the free- 
ſchool in the ſame place. He was not ten years 
of age, when his promiſing abilities, and the 
opening bloſſoms of genius and probity, drew on 
him the notice of his neighbours, and ſpread his 
fame through the country. George lord Berkley, 


who was a munificent patron of genius and learn- 


ing, conferred on him, amongſt other ſcholars, an 
exhibition of ten pounds per annum; but with 
this mark of diſtinction, that he beſtowed it on 
young Biddle, at a more early period than he was 


_ accuſtomed to grant this donation. | 


Our youth, animated by this encouragement, 
purſued his ſtudies with new vigour. His emu- 
lation was kindled ; ſo that, with eaſe, he not 
only ſurpaſſed his ſchool- fellow of the ſame rank 

{ 6 but 


* 


(-7 9 
e but in time, out- ran mn 
t came tutor to himſelf.” ed . 
In this period of his life he gave e . 
lar ſpecimens of the pregnancy of his. parts, and 
his proficiency in learning, On the death of a 


ſchool- fellow of high rank, he compoſed an elabo- 
rate oration in latin, which he recited-before a full 
auditory. He alſo tranſlated into engliſh verſe, 
the eclogues of Virgil, and the two firſt ſatires of 
Juvenal. We are led to entertain an high opi- 
nion of the execution of theſe juvenile performan- 
ces, from this circumſtance, that they were after- 
wards printed at London in 1634, with the ap- 
probation of ſome learned men, and dedicated to 
John Smith, Eſq. of in the n of | 


Glouceſter. by 


But notwithſtanding the rapid and ſingular prop 
greſs which he made in claſſical learning, he was, 
through different cauſes, detained at ſchogl till he 


was about ſeventeen years of age. In 1632 he | 


was ſent to the univerſity of Oxford, and was ad- 
mitted a ſtudent in Magdalen Hall. Here he pro- 
ſecuted his ſtudies with great aſſiduity and increaſ- 
ing fame ; and was eſteemed as doing honour ts 
that ſeminary. It ſcems, that he now diſcovered 
not only a brilliancy of parts, but a peculiar libe- 
rality and independence of mind; for we are told, 
* he did fo philoſophize, that it might be ob- 
| | « ſerved, 
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* ſerved, he was determined more by reafon, than 
« authority: however, in divine things he did not 
cc diſſent much from the common doctrine. Of 
this, it ſeems, that a little piece he wrote * 
eie furniſhed proof. 

On the 23d of June, 1638, he took the de. 
gree of bachelor of arts; and with reputation, 
both for learning and prudence, filled the poſt of a 

tutor in the univerſity. On the 20th of May, 
1641, the degree of maſter of arts was conferred 
upon him with great applauſe. Before this he 
nad received an invitation to be maſter of the ſchool 
in his native town, which he declined. But the 
reputation which procured this offer, directed the 
views of the magiſtrates of Glouceſter to him : as 
his having refuſed it, left him free to attend to 
other overtures. In 1641, in conſequence of am- 
ple recommendations, from the principal perſons 
in the univerſity,” he was elected maſter of the 
free- ſchool of Criſps, in the city of Glouceſter, 
This choice was accompanied with earneſt im- 
| | Portunities. He accepted the invitation, and on 
this going to ſettle in this poſt, he was met at his 


5 bree to the city, by the magiſtrates, and was 


received with honourable expreſſions of joy and 
I. = 

In this department he anſwered the ape tl 
which had been formed of him, His Kill and 
SILLS © has faith» 


20S af 
faithfulneſs were eminent. They, who could 
commit their ſons to his tuition, congratulated 
themſelves on their felicity. Hence, though the 
fixed ſalary was not great, the gratuities of parents 
made the emoluments of it conſiderable, | | 


SECTION IL bag <7 


The Freedom of his Religims Inquiries. 


Taz circumſtances of Mr. Biddle's fituation 
were truly inviting, and opened to him a pleaſing 
proſpect of uſefulneſs and felicity, But his hap- 
pineſs in it was of ſhort continuance.. The love 
of money had not corrupted his mind: nor could 
the views of intereſt divert his attention from | 
objects of a different nature. That freedom of 
inquiry which he had diſcovered in his philoſo- 
phical and academical ſtudies, was now directed 
to the ſubjects of religion. © Having laid aſide 
« the impediments of prejudice, he gave himfelf 
„ hberty,” we are told, ** to try all things, that 
he might hold faft that which is good.“ 

To adopt the obſervations of a great writer, 28 = 
pertinent here, as. ds are juſt in themſelves. 
„Since 


610) 

# Since the underſtandings of men are fimilar to 
one another, (at leaſt ſo much, as that no perſon 
can ſeriouſly maintain that t: e and two make five, : 
did they actually read only the ſame things, and had 
they no previous knowledge to miſlead them, they 
could not but draw the ſame general conclufions 
from the ſame expreſſions. But one man having 
formed an hypotheſis from reading the ſcriptures, 
another, who follows him, ſtudies that hy potheſis, 
and refines upon it, and another again refines upon 
him; till in time the ſcriptures themſelves are 
little read -by any of them ; and are never looked 
into but with minds prepoſſeſſed with the notions 
of others concerning them. At the ſame time 
"ſeveral other original readers and thinkers, having 
formed as many other hypotheſes,” each of them 


a little different from all the reſt, and all of them : 


being improved upon by a ſucceſſion of partiſans, 
each of whom contributes to widen the difference; de; 
at laſt no religions whatever, the moſt diſtinct ori- 
ginally, are more different from one another, than 
the various forms of one and the ſame religion. 
„To remedy this inconvenience, we muſt go 
back to firſt principles. We mult begin again, 
each of us carefully ſtudying the ſcriptures for our- 
ſelves, ' without the help of commentators, com- 
+ paring one part with another. And when our 
minds ſhall, by this means, have been expoſed to 
v.46 * the 


( ur ) 


the ſame influences, we ſhall tile and feel in the | 


ſame manner, . SU 

« Were it poſſible tas a nannber of perſons to 
make but an eſſay towards complying with this 
advice, by confining themſelves. for the compaſs 
of a ſingle year, to the daily reading of the ſerip- 
tures, without any other religious books whatever, 
I am perſuaded, that, notwithſtanding their previous 
differences, they would think much better of one 
another than they had done before. I hey would 
all have more nearly the ſame general ideas of the 
contents, and of the chief articles of chriſtian faith 
and duty, . By reading the whole themſelves, they 
could hardly avoid receiving the deepeſt impreſſions 
of the certainty, and importance of the great and 
leading principles; thoſe which they would find 
moſt frequently and earneſtly inculcated: and their 
particular opinions having come leſs frequently in 
view, would be leſs obſtinately retained, It was 
in this manner, I can truly ſay, that I formed the 


moſt diſtinguiſhing of my opinions in religion . ; 


In this manner it appears that Mr. Biddleformed 
thoſe ſentiments, by which he was ' afterwards 
diftioguiſhed. He gave the holy ſcriptures a dili- 
gent reading; and made uſe of no other rule to 
determine controverſies about religion, than the 


® Prieftley's beau aden w. | 


gion, p. 23 26. 
| ſcriptures; 


En) 
feriptures;; and of no other authentic interpreter, 
if a ſeruple aroſe concerning the ſenſe of the W ä 
ne than reaſen “!. | 
This method of ſettling the mind on points of 
an inquiry, he ſtrongly recommended to 
others. If thou, chriſtian reader, doſt from 
chy heart aſpire to the knowledge of God, and his 
fon Jeſus Chriſt, wherein, as Chriſt himſelf reſtis 
feth, eternal life doth confiſt, John xvii. 3. fetch 
not the beginning thereof either from Socinus (a 
man otherwiſe of great underſtanding in the my. 
tery of the goſpel), nor from his adverfaries; but 
|  heing.mindful of thoſe words, Luke x. 22. None 
| Snoweth who the ſon is but the Father ; and who © 
#he Father is, but the ſon, and he to whom the ſon 
vill reveal bim; lay aſide, for a while, contro- 
verſial writings, together with thoſe prejudicate 
opinions that have been inſtilled into thine unwary 
underſtanding, and cloſely applying thyſelf to the 
fearch of the new covenant, moſt-ardently implore 
the grace of Chriſt, that he would be pleaſed to 
manifeſt himſelf and the Father to thee; and 
make no doubt but the true light will at [length 
Muminate the eyes of thy mind, that thou mayeſt 
walk in the way that leadeth unto life t. 
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Life, p. 4. and Teſtimonies, p. 82. 12mo. 
See preface to a Diſcourſe concerning the peace and con- 
bord of the church, p. 2, 3, 4 X 
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So faithfully did Mr. Biddle himſelf purſue this 
. plan of inveſtigating divine truth, that he derived 
all his learning in matters of religion from the 
aſſiduous ſtudy of the ſeriptures, eſpecially the 
new Teſtament; with which he was ſo conver- 
ſant, that he retained it all in his memory verba- | 
tim, not only in engliſh but in greek, as far as 
me fourth chapter of the Revelations. The na- 
tural conſequence and advantage of this perfect 
and exact knowledge of the new Teſtament, it is 
obvious, muſt have been a comprehenſive view of 
its contents, a familiar acquaintance with its lan- 
guage and phraſeology, ſa as readily to compare it 
together as it occurred to his recollection from 
different places, and a command of the full con- 
nexion in which any paſlage ſtandes. 

It alſo appears, that when he firſt began to pur⸗ | 
ſue religious inquiries, and to form his ſentiments 
for himſelf, he did not, as many have, immedi- 
W ately read the firſt writers of the chriſtian church. 
For, in a piece he afterwards publiſhed, having 
quoted ſome paſſages from Euſcbius, he adds, 
* How plainly now doth-Euſcbius, by the paſſages 
cited out of him, give atteſtation to what IL hold 
touching the nature of the holy ſpirit, ſo that one 
would think I learned it from him; whereas 1 
knew not either of his book, or of what was des" 


B . livered 


„ 
kvered therein, a great while aſter I had A 
my opinion *. a | f 4. 
The tract where he thus e inf, 
| ſhews indeed, that he afterwards carefully exa- 
mined the fathers, to aſcertain their ſentiments 
ceneerning the one God: but it like wiſe proves, 
that he had a low opinion of their judgment, or 
of the weight of their teſtimony, which he- uſed 
1 as an argumentum ad hominem, 

It may be alledged, as a clear proof of the in- 
dependence of Mr. Biddle's mind, and of his 
freedom from the influence of human authority, 
that he had read no ſocinian writer when he ſet. 
tled his judgment concerning the docttine of the 
trinity; though he afterwards looked into tha. 
poliſh writers of that claſs. 

It is remarkable, that alſo the candid and ex- 
eellent Dr. Lardner, who, amongſt the writers of 
this century, takes a lead on the unitarian fide, 

"declares the ſame of himfelf. 44 I muſt ackriow. 
ledge that I have net been greatly converſant with 
che xriters of that denomination, (i. e. the ſocly, 
nians.) I have never read Crellius de und Des 
IP : though I believe it to hot a es aps 
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There is alſo in our own language à collection k 
Unitarian tracts, in two or three quartos. But C 
am not acquainted with it. Not can I remember 
that I. ever looked into it. I have formed my 
ſentiments upon the ſcriptures, and by reading 
ſuch commentators, chiefly, as are in the beſt 
-repute. I may add, that the reading of the an- 
cient writers of the church has been of uſe ts 
confirm me, and to aſſiſt me, in nm 
ties .. ö 

Whether theſe eminent and able perſom, Biddle , 
and Lardner, attained to the knowledge of the 
truth, every one muſt judge for himſelf; But this 
is certain, a method more proper in itſelf, or more 
promiſing of ſucceſs, could not be adopted, than 
a diligent application to the only authoritative 


* A Letter on the Logos, written in the year 170, p. 55. 
Since the above was drawn-up, the author has received a leiter 
from a learacd and judicious correſpondent, a miniſter of an 
unitarian ſociety amongſt the Baptiſts in Holland, who ſays the 
fame of himſelf, 1 was in the ſame caſe with Dr. Lardner, 
and could uſe his words, (See Lindſey's Two diſſertations 
p. 48.) To this time, I never. had read Socinus, or ſocinian 
writers, before the works of Lindſey, by which my own ſenti- 
ments are enlarged. I read, before the year 1975, no com- 
mentators, no ancient writers of the church. A-yeat's ftudying 
the old aud new Teſtament led me into the way of truth. My 
honoured maſter was an Arian, rather Clarkian, More than 


one of my friends, after my example, found the truth by * 


wg alone the ſcriptures.” ; 
B 2 | a 


Ea 3 | 

* Þurce of true information on the ſubject of their 
inquiry. 
To return to Mr. Biddle. The temper, with 
which he proſecuted his inquiries, was ſuitable to 
the nature and importance of his reſearches. _ 
As the lucrative proſpects of his fituation did 
not ſeduce him into an indifference to the know- 
ledge of divine truth; ſo, we are told, that he 
Vas influenced in his purſuit of it, not by a vain 
curiofity, but by © the love of Chriſt, who is 
truth and life.“ His diligent reading of the ſerip- 
tures was accompanied with fervent prayers for 
the divine illumination. The manner and ſtrain 
of his addreſs, prefixed to his Twelve Arguments, 
is a ſpecimen and proof of that ſerious ſpirit which 
he poſſeſſed ; and of the pious convictions under 
which his reſearches were conducted, 
«© Chriſtian reader, I beſeech thee,” he writes, 

& as thou tendereſt thy ſalvation, that thou wouldſt 
thoroughly examine the following diſputation in 
the fear of God, conſidering how much his glory 
js concerned therein *. | 
Theſe arguments were not offered to the public 
with a deciſive tone, and as the reſult of a fixed 
determination on the point, which is diſcuſſed in 


| * Twelve Arguments, the preface; or Unitarian tracts, v. 1. 
p · 16. i 


them; 
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them ; but with the avowed deſign of calling forth 
ſome able and learned perſons to inveſtigate” the 
queſtion, and reſolve his doubts. 

« The author,” he ſays, « hath a long das 
waited upon learned men, for a ſatisfactory anſwer 
to theſe argutnents ; but hath received none. His 
hopes are, that the publiſhing of them will be a 
means to produce it; that he may receive ſatisfac- 
tion, and others may be held no longer in ſuſpenſs, 
who are in travail with an ca expeRation as. 


well as he“. T 


Upon Mr, Biddle's 3 off the holy 
ſcriptures, it appeared to him, that the common 
doctrine concerning the trinity was not well 
founded in revelation, much leſs in reaſon. Be- 
ing as communicative of his ſentiments, when 
occaſion offered, as he was free in his inquiries, - 
he ſpake of his doubts without reſerve, and opened 
his reaſons for calling the truth of that doctrine 
into queſtion. This diſcovery of bis thoughts 
ſoon alarmed the fears, and inflamed the fpirits, 
of ſome zealots. The charge of hereſy was 


raiſed againſt him, and he was ſummoned before 


the magiſtrates; to Whom he exhibited, on-the - 
point about which he was accuſed, the er 
confeſſion of faith, via. 5 
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. 1 believe that there is but one infiit and 
almighty eſſence, called Gop, | 
2. I believe, that, as there is but one infinite 
and almighty eſſence, ſo there is bur one perſon 
in that eſſence. 
3. I believe that our ſaviour Jeſus Chriſt is i 


God, by being truly, really and properly united 


to the only perſon of hn infinite and almighty | 


eſſence. 


This confeſſion was made May 25 1644. I 
failed of giving ſatisfaction to the magiſtrates, who 
urged him to be more explicit concerning the 
plurality of perſans in the divine eſſence. Ac- 
cordingly, about four days after, knowing that 
the word perſon, when aſcribed to the divine Be» 
ing, was uſed in various ſenſes, both by the an- 


_ cient fathers and modern writers, he confeſſed, 


wat there were three in that one divine eſſence, 
commonly termed ban. | 

„ By this it appears,” obſerves the authos of 
his life, that how diſtin& ſoever might be his 
eonceptions concerning the trinity, yet he was not 
determinate enough in his expreſſing of that mat- 
ter, as he became not long after.” Mr. Biddle's 
ſecond confeſſion was indeed clearly contradictory 
to the firſt which he exhibited. But-candour will 
make every allowance for a man, probably intimi- 
dated by the proſpe of a priſon ; whoſe mind 
1 ls was 
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was not fully made up on a queſtion involved in 
the intricacies of ſcholaſtic controverſy, and whoſe 
holy fortitude was as Lopes in the d firſt feeble Io of 
its exerciſe. | 


1 
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His Tra entitled Twelve ie 
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of Mr. Biddle was involved, when he was fum- 
moned a ſecond time, to make a confeſſion of his 
faith ; it reflects honour on his ſincerity and for- 
titude, that, afterwards, he expreſſed himſelf with 
greater clearneſs and preciſion. Inſtead of deſiſt- 
ing from inquiries which had already threatened, 
nay, endangered, his ſecurity and peace, he reſumed 


piety and earneſt prayer to almighty God for his 
aſſiſtance, he purſued his examination of the ſerip- 


tures, on the point in diſpute, with greater attert- 
tion and care, 


A love of ſacred truth is hardly eden 
with an abſolute indifference about its reception 


in the world,” The mind of Mr, Biddle, it ap- 


F 
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| In whatever darkneſs or big the language | 


them with new vigour, and with a ſerious ſpirit f 


peart, was as active to impart, as it was ſolicitous 
to gain the knowledge of divine things. His re- 
ſolution to aver and communicate his conceptions 
kept pace with the convictions which he obtained 
on the points he inveſtigated. For as he pro- 
ceeded in his reſearches, he conferred with his 
friends on the ſubject and reſult of his inquiries, 
and freely opened his mind on the queſtions con- 
cerning one God and three perſons. 6 
Amongſt other communications that he made 
to his acquaintance, was a paper, entitled, Twelve 
Arguments, drawn out of the ſcripture, wherein 
the commonly received opinion touching the deity 
of the holy ſpirit is clearly and fully refuted,” 
Theſe arguments were drawn up in the form of 
ſo many ſyllogiſms, and each was illuſtrated and 
ſupported by diſtinct explanations and reaſonings. 
- To many, who with the author do not embrace 
the common doctrine of the trinity, his argu- 
ments, under thoſe logical propoſitions, will ap- 
pear to reſt more on the found of words, than to 
be derived from a liberal interpretation of ſerip- 
ture, and an enlarged acquaintance with its idioms 
and language. | ;1 
They all proceed on this principle, and are 
meant to eſtabiiſh it, viz. that the holy ſpirit" is a 
perſon or intelligent being. The ſame: opinion 
of the diſtinct perſonality of the holy ſpitit has 
been 


ts 
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ters ®, who have denied his deity. But the moſt 
full and candid view of the language of ſcripture, 
on this head, has been given us _— the excellent 
Dr. Lardner 4. 

The point elucidated and WR in this tract 


is, „that by the words, the ſpirit, the ſpirit of 


« the old Teſtament, is meant, nota being or an 
« intelligent agent; but a power, a gift, a favour, 
10 a bleſſing: and that by the phraſes, the ſpirit, the 
« holy ſpirit, the holy ghet, the ſpirit of God, the 
« ſpirit of truth, the comforter, in the new Feſta- 


it not to incur the cenſure of dogmatiſing, and 
uſing too deciſive a tone, one would be tempted to 


pronounce this piece of Dr, Lardner's r 
and unanſwerable. 


+ See Dr. Scott's Demonſtration of the ſcripture doQrine of 


the trinity, and an Appeal to the common ſenſe of all cri 
* 


A letter concerning the Logos, written in the year 27305 
the firlt poſtſcript. The point has been very lately diſcuſſed, and 
cloſely argued in an ingenious little tract, entitled, The Im- 
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One 


been advanced and defended by conſiderable wri- 


& God, and the ſpirit of the lord, which occur in 


© ment, is alſo meant a gift, or the plentiful ef- 
« fuſion of miraculous and fpiritual gifts.“ Were 


* perſonality of the holy ſpirit. | Printed for John Maſſom, 


( 22 } | 
One remark of this great author deſerves parti - 
_eular attention, and carries great force with it. It 
is this, That there is not in the acts- of the 
apoſtles, or in any other book of the new Teſta» 
ment, any account of the appearance and mani 
feſtation of a great agent or perſon, after our ſa- 
viour's aſcenſion; therefore no ſuch thing was 
promiſed or intended by our ſaviour, or expected 
by the apoſtles, Who could not but know his 
meaning. 
5 This fact ſeems to 1 Sa the: attention * 
thaſe, who have argued for the perſonality of the 
holy ſpirit : nor have they made due allowance for 
the ſtyle of the holy ſeriptures, in which it is not 
uncommon to perſonify many things, to which 
we do not aſeribe intelligence. In this view the 
expreſſions concerning charity, fin, and death, axe 
as explicit and ſtrong, as any that are e applied to 
the holy ſpirit, iS 
As to our lord's language | in particular, itis on 
this point a very pertinent and ſenſible obſerva- 
tion of a great writer: „That it is leſs extraor- 
dinary that the figure called perſonification, ſhould 
be made uſe of by him here, as the peculiar pre- 
ſence of the ſpirit of God, which was to be evi- 
denced by the power of working miracles, was to 
ſueceed in the place of a real perſon, viz. him- 
elf, 


„ 

ſelf, and to be to them what he himſelf had been, 

viz, their advocate, comforter, and guide s. 
It was, it ſhould ſeem, a long time, before the 


idea of the perſonality of the holy ſpirit became a 


fixed opinion, and an article of faith. For, as it 
is modeſtly expreſſed by Dr. Lardner, . on a review 
of the chriſtian writers of the firſt three centuries; 
« It is probable, that the doctrine of the trinity; 
which is now commonly received, and which is fo 
much diſliked by many, was not formed all at 
ence, but was the work of ſeveral ages +. 

To return to Mr. Biddle's tract. To it are 


fubjoined expoſitions of ſome particular texts, the 


elucidation of which is eonnected with the queſ- 
tions diſcuſſed in the twelve arguments, it may be 


uſeful and acceptable, if we ſelect one or tus of 


theſe expoſitions. 

For inftance, x *Jobn v. 7. And 221 three 
are one, Mr. Biddle waves ſpeaking of the ſuſ- 
pectedneſs of the text, but obferves: That it 
would have been hard, if not impoſſible, (had 
not men been precorrupted) that it ſhould ever 


come into any one's head to imagine, that this 


phraſe, are one, did fignify, have one eſſence : 


Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſtory of the es t of chriſti- 
apity, vol. i. past 2c 7. K 88. 
+ The ſame, p. go. and eee Letter on the 25 p. 20. 
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ſince 
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ſince fuch an expoſition is not only contrary ts 
common ſenſe, but alſo to other places of ſerip- 
ture, wherein this kind of ſpeaking perpetually 
' Ggnifieth an union in conſent and agreement, or 
the like, but never an union in eſſence. To omit 
other ſacred writers, this very apoſtle in his goſ- 
pel, ch. xvii. verſes 11, 21, 22, 23, uſeth this 
ſame expreſſion ſix times, intimating no other but 
an union of agreement: yea, in verſe 8. of this 
very chapter in his epiſtle, he uſeth it in the ſame 
ſenſe. For though the expreſſion varieth ſome- 
what in the ordinary greek Teſtament, in that 
the prepoſition us is prefixed, (although the com- 
plutenſian bible readeth it, «5 To « «0%, in both 
verſes) yet is the ſenſe the ſame; this latter being 
ſpoken after the hebrew idiom, the former accord- 
ing to the ordinary phraſe: for confirmation 
whereof ſee Matt. xix, ver. 5 and 6. together in 
the original. Wherefore this expreſſion ought 
to be rendered alike in both verſes ;' as the former 
interpreters did it, though the latter interpreters 
in v. 8. have rendered it agree in one, putting the 
_ glols inſtead of the tranſlation*®. _ 
On Ifaiah vi. 9, 10. Mr. Biddle obſerves that 
it 1s argued that the ”" ſpirit is the __ becauſe 


® Twelve arguments, in 12mo, e p- 19, 20, or Unitas 
Wan tracts, v. 1. p. 9. 8 


on 
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on comparing this text with Acts xxvül. 25 
26, 27. that which in Iſaiah is attributed to the 
Lord, is in the Acts aſcribed to the holy ſpirit, 
which kind of arguing, though it be very frequent 
with them, is yet very frivelous : for at this rate, 


he adds, I may alſo conclude, that becauſe what 


is attributed to the Lord, Exod. xxxii. 11. is in the 
7th verſe of the ſame chapter aſcribed to Moſes : 
thercfore Moſes is the Lord. And becauſe what 
is attributed to the Lord in Ifaiah Ixv. 1. is in the 
xth of Romans, verſe 20. aſcribed to Iſaiah, there- 
fore Ifaiah is the. Lord. And becauſe what is at- 
tributed to Gon, a Tim. i. 8, 9. is by Paul at- 
tributed to himſelf, 1 Cor. ix. 22. and to Timo. 
thy, 1 Tim. iv. 16. therefore Paul, yea, Timo- 
thy, is Gop'®, 

Theſe remarks are capable of an extenſive 
application in the diſpute concerning the eſſence of 
Chriſt, and his equality with the Father, The 


aſt obſervation in particular, affects almoſt the 


whole ſeries of arguments in yindication of that 
opinion. | 


The tract, of which we are now ſpeaking, 


though originally drawn up for the peruſal of his 
friends, and for private ufe, was followed with the 


* As before, page 25, 27. or Unitarian trafts,, v. i. p. 18. 
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i „ 
1 maoſt ſerious conſequences to the author, and with 
a great reyolution in his condition, 8 
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Tuxkx is no at of i iniquity to which fall zeal 
hath not prompted men. Ir hath not only drawn 
the ſword and kindled the fire, to reſtrain and pu- 
nich what has been deemed heretical pravity, but, 
when open and obvious proofs of it have not. lain 
againſt a perſon, by interrogatories and tortures, 
it hath extorted confeſſions on which to ground a 
conviction, It hath conſtrued ſuſpicions into 

| proofs. . It hath invited or diſpoſed men to vio» 
late the confidence of friendſhip, and given 2 
ſanction to perfidy, Of this the hiſtory of Mr, 
Biddie furniſhes a melancholy proof. 

The twelve arguments noticed in the laſt ſec- 

tion, were communicated among others, to ant, 
Who, while Mr. Biddle moſt probably thought 
| him a ſincere inquirer after truth, ſhewed himſelf 
. unworthy of any confidence. For, inſtead of 
weighing the force of the reaſoning, or endeavour- 


ing 
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ing, in the intercourſes of private friendſhip, to 
convince Mr. Biddle. of its fallacy, he was un- 
generous enough to bettay him to the magiſtrates 
of Glouceſter, - and to the committee of the par- 
liament, that then reſided there. q 

The conſequence of this« information being 
lodged againſt him was, that he was committed 
to the common goal, December 2, 1645. This 
commitment was cruel and peculiarly afflictive to 
him: for he was, at the time, ill of a-dangerous 
fever. The deſign of his impriſonment: was to 
feeurs his perſon, till the parliament ſhould take 
cognizance of the affair, The ſeverity of this 
proceeding, happily, was ſoon mitigated by the 
interpoſition of a compaſſionate friend, a perſon of 
eminence in Glouceſter, who. procured his en- 
largement, by giving bail for his appearance, when 
the parliament ſhould ſee fit to cal] him to * 
bar. | 
- About Jena, 1646, ta Uther, -aſfing 
thraugh Glouceſter, in his way to London, had 
a corference with Mr. Biddle, reſpeRing his ſen 
timents concerning the trinity, and endeavoured 
to convince him that he was in an — but 
without effoct. 5 | 

Six months after he was ſet at liberty, Mr. 
Biddle was ſummoned to appear at Weſtminſtery 
and the parliament immediately choſe a commit- 
e C 2 tee, 
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tee, to whom the cognizance of his caufe was re- 
ferred. Upon his examination he freely and an- 
didly confeſſed, (That he did deny the com- 
monly received opinion concerning the deity of 
the holy ghoſt, as he was accuſed; out that hs 
was ready to hear What could be oppoſed to him, 
and if he could not make out his opmion to * 
true, honeſtly to acknowledge his error.“ 
He was urged to declare his ſentiments, con- 
cerning the deity of Chriſt, but he prudently 
waved the queſtion, as not being to the point on 
which he was accuſed, and as it was a ſubject 
which he had not ſufficiently 2 nn to 
engage himſelf on it. 
Though he endeavoured to hinvd/ his affald 
| brought to a concluſion on the ſingle queſtion, 
_ Which alone was properly before his judges, no 
deciſion was paſſed, but he was wearied out by 
tedious and expenſive delays. This induced him, 
at the diſtance of ſixteen months from his firſt com- 
mitment, to addreſs one of the committee, fir 
Henry Vane, in a letter dated April 1, 1647, in 
which he ſolicits and beſeeches that gentleman, if 
he had any bowels towards the diſtreſſed, either 
to procure his diſcharge, or at leaſt to make a re- 
port to the houſe, touching his denial of the ſup- 
poſed deity of the holy ſpirit. 
In this letter he mar and fully expreſſed his 
ideas 
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eas concerning the nature and offices of the holy 
ſpirit. As for my opinion touching the holy 
ſpirit, it is that I believe the holy ſpirit to be the 
chief of all miniſtering ſpirits, peculiarly ſenr out 
from heaven, to miniſter on their behalf that ſhall 
inherit falyation ; and 1 do place him, both ac» 
cording to the ſeriptures and the primitive chriſ- 
tians, and by name Juſtin Martyr, im bis apology, 
in the third rank-after God and Chriſt, giving him 
a pre-eminence over all the reſt of the heavenly 
hoſt, So that as there is one principal ſpirit 
amongſt the evil angels, known in fcripture by the 
name of /atax, or the adverſary , or the unclean + 
fririt,. or the cuil ſpirit of Cad , or the ſpirit of * 
God t, or the ſpirit t by way of emirience ; even 
fo there is one principal ſpiris (I borrow this ap- 
pellation from the ſeptuagint, who render the 
laſt clauſe of the x2:h- verſe of pſalm li. in this. 
manner, T:vpars npumw ovipter e, ſpiritu prin. 
erpali fulci me; ſtabliſh me with thy principal ſpirit} « 
there is I ay one principal ſpirit, amongſt the good 
angels, called by the name of the advocate or the 
holy ſpirit, or the ſpirit 5, by way of eminence. 


* 1 Pet. 5. 8. + Zeeh, 13. 2. 
r In ſuppott of the application of theſe terms to ſatan, Mr. 


BR, refers io & Sam. xvi. 16, 16, and laſt verſe; __ "ages 
xi. 2:, See the original. 


Joba Xvi. 7. Epheſ. iv, 30. Neh. ix, 20. 1 Cor, vii. 40. 
Acts X. 19. | | 
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|  Kince there is neither precept nor example for it in 
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This opiniorr of mine is atteſted by thewhole tenor 


of the ſcripture, which perpetually ſpeaketh of him 
as differing from God, and inferior to him . | 


Then, after an enumeration - of many texts, 
which in his apprehenſion, decidedly ſupported 
bis ſentiments, he adds ſome pertinent reflections 
on the importance of the queſtion, and the na- 
ture of the proceedings againſt him. | 
„ Behold now,” ſays he, the cauſe for which 
I have lien under perſecution, raiſed againſt me by 
my adverſarĩies, who being unable to juſtify by 
argument their practice of giving glory to the 
holy ſpirit, as God, in the end of their prayers, 


all the ſeripture, and being taxed by me for giv- 


ing the glory of God to another, and worſhipping 
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what he hath not commanded, nor ever came 
into his heart, have in a cruel and unchriſtian 
manner reforted to the arm of fleſh, and inſti- 


. gated the magiſtrate - againſt me, hoping by his 
ſwofd (not that of the ſpirit) to uphold their. 


will-worſhip ; but in vaio, fince every plant tha 
the heavenly Father hath not ſet ſhall be rooted 
up. And that the praQtice of- RENE the 


* » Twelve arguments, Letter to a member of — pe 
vr Unitatian tracts, vol. 1. p-. 12. 
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_ chriſtian, much more a reformer. God is jealous 


( 31 ) 


holy ſpirit of God, as God, is ſuch à plant as 


God never ſet in his word, would ſoon appear to 
the honourable houſe, could they be ſo far pre- 


vailed with, as, having laid afide all prejudice, 


ſeriouſly to weigh the many and ſolid proofs that 
I produce for my opinion out of the ſcripture; 
together with the flight, or rather no proofs of 
the adverſe party for their opinion ; which they 
themſelves know not what to make of, but that 
they endeavour to delude both themſelves and 
others with perſonalities, modes, ſubſtances, and 
ſuch like brain-ſick notions, that have neither fap- 
nor ſenſe. in them, and were firſt hatched by the 
ſubtilty of Satan in the heads of platonifts, ta 
pervert the worſhip of the true God. - 
Neither could this controverſy be ſet on foot 


in a fitter juncture of time than this, wherein the 
parliament and the kingdom have folemnly engaged 


themſelves to reform religion both in diſcipline 
and doctrine. For, among all the corruptions in 
doarine, which certainly are many, there is none 
that more deferveth to be amended than this, that 
ſo palpably thwarteth the whole tenour of the 
fcripture, and trencheth to the very obje& of our 
worſhip, and therefore ought not to be lightly 
paſſed over by a man that profeſſeth himſelf a 


of his honour, and will not give it to another; 
we 
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we therefore, as beloved children, ſhould imitate 
our heavenly Father therein, and not upon any 
pretence whatſoever depart from his exprets com- 
wand, and give the worſhip of the Supreme Lord 
of heaven and earth to him whom the ſcripture 
no where affirmeth to be Gd. 

For my oven particular, after a Wi impar- 
tial inquiry of the ttmh, in this controverſy, and 
after much and earneſt calling upon God, to give 
ono me the ſpirit of wiſdom and revelation in 
the knowledge of him; I find myſelf obliged, 
both by the principles of reaſon and ſcripture, to 
embrace the opinion 1. now hold forth, and as 
much as in me lyeth, to endeavour that the honous 
of almighty God be not transferred to another, 
not only to the offence of God himfelf, but alfo 
of his holy ſpirit, who cannot but be grieved 0 
bave that ignorantly aſcribed to himſelf, which is 
proper to God that ſends him, and which he no 
where challengeth to himſelf in ſcripture. © 
What ſhall befall me in the purſuance of this 
work, I refer to the difpofat of almighty God, 
whoſe glory is dearer to me, not only than my 
liberty, but than my life. It will be your part, 
honoured fir, into whoſe hands God hath put 
fuch an opportunity, to examine the buſineſs im- 
partially, and to be an helper to the truth, conſi- 
dering that this controverſy is of the greateſt im- 
portance 


6 
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portance in the world, and that the divine trutx 
ſuffers herſelf not to be deſpiſed ſcot - fret. 

Neither let the meanneſs of my outward - 
preſence deter you from ſtirring, ſince it is the : 
part of a wiſe man, as in all things, ſo eſpecially -— 
in matters of religion, not to regard ſo much Who 
it is that ſpeaketh, as what it is that is ſpoken ; 
remembering how our ſaviour in the goſpel faith, 
that God is wont to hide his ſecrets from the wiſe 
and prudent, and to reveal them unto children; 
In which number I willingly reckon myſeif, being 
conſcious of my own perſonal weakneſs, but well 
aſſured of the evidence and ſtrength of the _ 
ture to bear me out in this cauſe®,” _ 

The effect of this pious and humble remons 
ſtrance was, that fir Henry Vane, to whom it was 
addreſſed, ſhewed himſelf a friend to Mr. Biddle; 
and reported his caſe to the houſe. The refult 
was not favourable to Mr. Biddle's comfort and 
liberty, for he was committed to the cuſtody of 
one of the officers of the houſe of commons, and 
he was continued under this reſtraint ' for the five 
following years. In the mean time the matter 
was referred to the conſideration of the aſſembly 
of br then ee at nn _—_ | 


* Twelve arguments. The Letter written to'2 certain knight 
1. 6 7: 8. or Unitarian tracts, v. 1. p. 14, 17 16. 
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| SED at any of theſe interviews, was not ſatifs 


"ta 3 


me o whom he often . and gave them 


in writing, his twelve ons i het the deity 
bn ſpirit. * n 
The anſwer to his arguments, which he re- 


factory or convincing to his mind. This induced 
him to print them in the year 1647, in hopes that 
the publication of them would not only give the 
world a fair ſtate of his caſe, but excite attention 
to the queſtion, It was accompanied with an 
addreſs to the impartial reader, ſigned J. H. in 


which the writer expreſſed his own and the au- 


thor's earneſt hope, that the publication of theſe 
arguments would engage ſome one to attempt 4 
ſolid reply to them; ſuch a reply, as would not 
merely tax his arguments wirh being weak and 
invalid, but, by clear and ſtrong reaſonings, would 
refute them, and carry conviction to inquiſitive 
and doubting minds: A reply, that did not ſuhſti- 
tute railing. for argument, and ſupply- the defi 
ciency of its proofs by the bitterneſs of its in- 
vectwes. At theſe rates,” he obſerved,” “ the 
weakeſt man * eaſily ſubvert the Moa 
rg 

"This preface alſo beſpoke. and intel the 
reader's very ſerious attention to the arguments 
laid before him; . as to a matter which affected 
the divine glory, and his own ſalvation:“ the aus 
thot 


. 


thor requeſted him “at any hand to forbear con- 
demning his opinion as erroneous, till he was able 
to bring pertinent and ſolid anſwers to all his 
arguments.“ | 
To ſuppreſs the piece, and to prohibit the pro- 
preſs of inquiry, it was judly obſerved, could 
* no ways unſcruple doubting ſpirits :? amongſt 
whom for the preſent the writer numbered him- 
ſelf, expecting an anſwer. to theſe enſuing argus 
ments, adding, in the language of a pious and 
ingenuous mind; and that + God will be with 
him that undertaketh it, and write-in a ſpirit of 
meekneis, and of wiſdom, in the revelation and 
knowledge of truth, ſhall be the matter of his 
prayers, who defires the truth may be cleared up, 
and ſhine like the noon-day, and all error con- 
founded, and vaniſh before truth, like a miſi bes 
fore the ſun.” J. H.“ | 
The publication of this tract raiſed a great 
alarm, and it was called in and burnt by the 
common. hangman. But this illiberal mode of 
ſuppreſſing the work, and ſlifling inquiry, had 
only a ſhort and temporary effect. This piece, 
with two other tracts, was teprinted by the author 
m 1653, and it was publiſhed a third time, amongſt 
the Unitarian tracts, in 4to, in the year 1691. 
To which tlie life of the author was prefixed, 


Twelve arguments, in 12mo. 1647. 
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8 ECTION v.. 


Mr. Biddle publiſhes his Confeſſion of Faith, and 
Teſtimonies of the Fathers, 

Mx. Biddle appears to have poſſeſſed a firmneſs 

of mind, which not only ſupported him under the 

dark clouds/that gathered round him, but enabled 
him to purſue his inquiries, and to publiſh, with 
Readineſs and freedom, his ſentiments concerning 
the points for which he ſuffered, For, being yet 
m priſon, he printed, in 1648, a Confeſſion of faith 
concerning the holy trinity, according to the 

ſeripture, with the Tytimonies of ſeveral of the 
fathers on this head. | 

In the concluſion of the biin to the Confeſ+ 
ion of faith, he frankly expreſſes himſelf on the 
deſign of this publication, and the importance of 
its object. I have,” ſays he, here preſented 
you with a Corfeffien of faith touching the holy 
trinity, exactly drawn out of the ſcriptures, with 
the texts alledged at large, that ſo you may the 

. better Judge how ſuitable the ſame is to the word 
of Gad. 

Neither have I other aim in the publication 
thereof than to reſtore that pure and genuine 
knowledge of God delivered in the ſcripture, and 

which 
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18 
which hath for many hundred years been hidden 
from the eyes of men, by the corrupt gloſſes and 
traditions of Antichriſt, who hath inſtead thereof 
obtruded upon them I know not what abſurd and 
uncouth notions, bearing them in hand that ig- 
norance is the mother of devotion, and that they 
then think and ſpeak beſt of God, when their 
conceits and words are moſt. irrational. and ſenſe: 
leſs. By which means, having renounced thoſe = 
quiddities and ſtrange terms, that have vitiated 
the ſimplicity of the ſcripture, and having laid 
aſleep the contentations ariſing from them, we 
ſhall at length unanimouſly with one mouth glo- 
rify the God and Father of our lord Jeſus 
Chriſt . 

The preface, which cloſes with the preceding 
paragraphs, is occupied with, a full. repreſentation 
of the evils, of which Mr. Biddle conceived the 
doctrine of the trinity had been productive, hav- 
ing, as he expreſſeth it, not only made way 
for the idolatrous pollutions of the Roman Anti- 
chriſt, but, lying at the bottom, corrupteth almoſt 
our whole religion,” | 

To illuſtrate and confirm this aſſertion, he ob- 
ſerves, that the common opinion touching three 


„see the Confeſſicn of faith, . 12m9,.1648, or Unitarian 
tracts, 4to, v. 1. tract 1 ii. 2691. 
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638) 
perſons in God, ſubverteth the unity of God, fo 
frequently inculcated in the ſcripture; and that it 
hindereth men from praying according to the pre- 
ſcript of the goſpel, which inſtructs us to aſk of 
God the holy ſpirit, and to pray to him through 
his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, which implieth that God is 
the Father only. | 

He alſo conſiders the tenet of three perſons in 
God as incompatible with the love and honour 
which we owe to the moſt high God; this is the 
Big bet love and honour that it is in our power to 


. Exerciſe, and of which one perſon only can be the 


object, who can be the Father only; for the ſon 
and ſpirit, as the names import, deriving from 
him, can be only ſecondary objects of . honour 
and love; in ſubordination to the Father, and 
with reference to the powers and characters Te» 
ceived from him. 

He repreſents it as another conſequence of the 
common opinion, that it thwarteth the- idea, 
which men naturally entertain of God, as the 
Being who is the firſt cauſe of all things, exiſting 
of himſelf only, and all others from him. It 
looks, therefore, like an attempt to deprive men 


of their underſtanding, and in a point of the 


greateſt importance, to aſcribe ſupreme deity to 
two other perſons | beſides the Father, i. e. to 
aſcribe the character of the firſt cauſe, of ſelf- 


ing to the orthodox ſtyle, to the fon, Who is be- 


Cm). 
exiſtence, to beings who. are. cauſed 3 or, accord= / 


gotten of the Father, and to the holy ſpirits which 
proceedeth from both. 

Another conſequence of this doctrine, he alſo 
remarks, is, that it is a ſtumbling · block to the 
ancient people of God, the jews, and is a bar to 
their reception of chriſtianity. For they, hav- 
ing formerly ſmarted for their idolatry, are now 
grown exceeding cautious of a tenet looking that 
way.” He concludes with remonſtrating on the 
effect which the doctrine of the trinity has, in 
impeding the accompliſhment of the prophecy 
long fince delivered by Zechariah, ch. xiv. . 
« In that day the Lord ſhall be one, and his 
name Oxxg.” Whereas, the partiſans of this 
doctrine contend, that the Lord is three, calling 
him Deum trinum, and that his name is not One, 


but three; even the Father, the lon, and the holy 
ghoſt, 


Having thus freely arraigned: the common doe- 
trine of the trinity, the author, in the following 
treatiſe, ſtates and endeavours to eſtabliſh his own 
ideas on the ſubject. This be does under the 
form of ſix articles or propoſitions, each of which 
is ſeparately illuſtrated by a full diſcuſſion of the 
principles it exhibits, and by a copious diſplay of 


reaſonings and divine authorities in proof' of its 
truth, 
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640 
A ſelection of the three firſt artieles may be 
entertaining and inſtructive, as well as furniſh a 
ſpecimen of this performance. 

I. *I believe that there is one moſt high God, 
creator of heaven and earth, and firſt cauſe of all 
things pertaining to our ſalvation, and conſe- 
quently the ultimate object of our faith and wor- 
ſhip ; and that this God is none but the Father of 
our lord Jeſus Chriſt, the firſt perfon of the holy 
trinity. 

II.“ believe that there is one chief ſon of 
the- moſt high God, or ſpiritual, heavenly, -and 
perpetual lord and king, ſet over the church by 
God, and ſecond cauſe of all things pertaining to 
our ſalvation, and conſequently the intermediate 
object of our faith and worſhip ; and that this ſon 
of the moſt high God is none- but Jefus Chriſt, 


the ſecong perſon of the holy trinity *. 


III. «I believe that Jeſus Chriſt, to the intent 


he might be our brother, and have a fellow-feel- 


ing of our infirmities, and ſo become tlie more 


ready to help us (the conſideration whereof is the 
greateſt encouragement to piety that can be ima- 


gined), hath no other than a human nature, and 
therefore in this very nature is not only a perſon 
{fince none but an human perſon can be our bro- 


ther), but alſo our lord, yea, our God.“ 


w See P · 42. On the uſe of this word cc trinity.“ 6 
; Were 


(* | 
Were we to lay before the reader the illuſtra- 
tions and proofs brought forward, under every 
article, we muſt re-publiſh the tract at full length; 
| yet it may be acceptable to point out ſome remarks 
which are recommended to our attention by their 
novelty, or importance, or force. 

Under the firſt article he conſiders the text, 
Gen. i. 26. Let us make man; as addreſſed to the 
holy ſpirit, whom he conceives to be repreſented 
in verſe 2. Pf. civ. 30. and Job xxvi. 13. as the 
inſtrument of God in the creation; upon which 
he tarts this queſtion : ** Had the fon of God, 
Chriſt Jeſus, been alſo employed in creating Adam, 
would he not likewiſe have been mentioned in 
the hiſtory of the creation? Was it not as mate- 
rial, and altogether of as great conſequence, for 
Moſes and the jews to have known, that the ſon 
of God, Chriſt Jeſus, was employed by God, in 
creating Adam, as the holy ſpirit.” 

He grants that the holy ſcripture attributeth 
creation to Chriſt; but then he remarks, that by 
the nature of the thing itſelf, by the circumftances 
of the places, and by expreſs words, it appears 
that not the firſt but ſecond creation, or the re- 
duction of things into. a new ſtate or order, is 
meant. 197 

He argues that Chriſt expreſsly precludes our 
conceiving of him as the creator of Adam, when 

| D 3 he 


1 he aſcribes it to another being, Matt. 19. 14. in 
that deſcription, HE that made them. He confi 
ders this notion as totally incompatible with the 
language of Peter and Paul concerning Chriſt: 
bi the former ſpeaking of him as fore-ordained, or 
1518 _ fore- known before the foundation of the, world; 
| whichcan be ſaid only of things that are to come, 
and are not already in being. The latter, Rom. 
v. 14. deſcribing Adam as the type of him that was 
28 come, or as the greek, was to be, ii. Could 
Adam be a type of a being already exiſting ? or 
was the creator of Adam yet to be; as yet to ex- 
iſt ? or can it be ſaid of any one, that he is to-be, 
when he is already in being. | 
Under the ſecond article, he argues that Phil 
2. 5, cannot be underſtood to ſpeak of what is cal- 
led the incarnation ; becauſe the apoſtle exhorting 
the Philippians to humility, from. the example of 
Chriſt, muſt be ſuppoſed to draw his argument 
from ſome inſtance that was conſpicuous, and bad 
been viſible to fight and contemplation, which 
the incarnation could not be. He further urges, 
that, in this paſſage, the apoſtle ſpeaks of our lord 
only as a man. 

On 1 Cor. viii. 6. By whom are all hinge; be 
remarks, by all things are not here meant all 
things ſimply, but all things pertaining to our 

| falvation, as is evident from this, that the apoſtle 
ſpeaketh 
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( 43 ) x 
fpeaketh of chriſtians, and putteth an article before 
the word all in the greek, which implieth reſtric- 
ton“. | | 

In diſcuſſing the third article concerning the ſtrict 
humanity of Chriſt, having quoted 2 Tim. ii. 5. 
John iii. 13. vi. 62. viii. 40. lil. 14. 15. 
Matt. ix. 6, 7, 8. Matt. xvi. 27, 28. Dan. vii. 
13, 14. he obſerveth, that the moſt excellent 
things, which are in the ſcripture, attributed to 
Chriſt, are attributed to him not only under the 
notion, but alſo under the very name of a man.” 
- In the title of the tract, which we are reviewing, 
ſtands the word trinity, and it frequently occurs in 
the following pages, as a term adopted by the au- 
thor to convey a ſeriptural truth. This, conſi- 
dering the main drift and tendency of the treatiſe, 
may ſurprize the reader. It may, certainly, be 
concluded from hence, that he had no objection 
to the uſe of the word; whether it was done with 
a deſign more eafily to inſinuate his ideas of the 
ſcripture doctrine on this point, viz. that it con- 
fiſteth of one God, one lord, and one ſpirit; or 
whether it proceedeth from the mere force of early 
habit, which often laſt of all permits us to give 
up words, though we may long before have diſ- 
earded the ideas generally affixed to them. 
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But it is not duly conſidered that the uſe of 
words, to which cuſtom has long affixed a pecu- 
liar ſenſe, will continue to awaken in the mind 
thoſe ideas which they have generally been em- 
ployed to expreſs; and that the force of the old 
meaning will prevail over any gloſs or initerpreta- 


tion, with which we may accompany them. 


Would we get rid of error, we muſt lay aſide the 
terms under which it has been clothed, as well as 
explode the ideas themſelves. At leaſt this ſhould 
be done with reſpe& to ſuch terms as, like the 
word © trinity,” have no ſanction from the language 
of ſeripture, but are ſurely human inventions. 

Mr. Biddle's confeſſion of faith was ſoon ſuc- 
2 by another tract, entitled, The TESTI- 
MONIES of Iræneus, Juſtin Martyr, Novatianus, 
Theophilus: ( who: lived the to firſt centuries a- 


ter Chriſt was born, ar thereabouts) as alſo Arno» 
dius, Lactäntiüs, Euſebius, Hilary, and Bright- 


man; concerning that one Gon and the perſons 
of HOLY TENA Together with obſervations 
on the ſamie, Plated: at London. | 
It may appear incohfiſtent with the 3 
principles of Mr. "Biddle, who profeſſed to derive 
his ſentiments ſolely from the ſcriptures, that he 
ſhould make an appeal to human teſtimonies, 
The reaſon and propriety of his * this 
mode 


9 e we 


( 45 ) 
mode of arguing are ſtated by himſelf at the cloſe 


of this piece. 
. Thoſe human teſtimonies above-written 
have I alledged, not that I much regard them as 
to myſelf (who make uſe of no other rule to de- 
termine controverſies about religion, than the 
ſcripture; and of no other authentic interpreter, 
if a ſcruple ariſe concerning the ſenſe of ſcripture, 
than reaſon) but for the ſake of the adverſaries, 
who continually crake the fathers, ibe fathers. 
And though ſuch of them as diſſent from the 
church of Rome, lay aſide this plea, when they 
have to do with papiſts about ſundry points of con- 
troverſy ; yet do they take it up again, in a man- 
ner waving the ſcripture, when they argue with me. 

„For it is apparent that the fathers of the two 
firſt centuries, or thereabouts, when the judg- 
ments of chriſtians were yet free, and not enſlaved 
with the determinations of councils, aſſerted the 
Father only to be that one God, and ſo were in 
the main right as to the faith concerning the 
HOLY TRINITY, however they went awry in 
imagining two natures in Chriſt, which came to 
paſs, (as we before hinted) partly becauſe they 
were great admirersof Plato, and accordingly (as 
Juſtus Lipſius ſomewhereſaith) did in outward pro- 
feſſron ſo put on Chriſt, as that in heart they did 
not put off Plato, wittily applying his high no- 
tions 
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TW 1 
tions, touching the creation of the world, to what 
was fimply and plainly ſpoken of the man Chriſt 
Jeſus, in relation to the goſpel by the apoſtle 
John; partly that they might thereby avoid the 
ſcandal of worſhipping, a crucified man, a thing 


then very odious amongſt the jews and pagans, and 


now amongſt deluded chriſtians *.“ 

- Amongſt other paſſages cited by Mr. Biddle 
from the ancient chriſtian writers, is that from 
Juſtin Martyr, lately quoted by Dr. Prieſtley, 
whoſe inferences from it have been controverted 
by his opponents. It may therefore 'be accepta- 
ble to the reader, if we lay before him Mr. Bid- 
dle's tranſlation of the paſſage, and remarks om it. 

% Nevertheleſs, O FRxyPpnoN, ſaid I, this re- 


maineth ſafe, that ſuch a one is the Chrift of God, 


although I cannot demonſtrate that he was, befort, 
the fon of the maker of all things, being a god, and 
was born à man by the virgin, it being every way 
demonſtrated that he is the Chriſt of God, whift- 
ever otherwiſe he ſhall be found ta be. But if 1 
Hall not demonſtrate that be did pre-exiſt, and ac- 
cording to the counſel of the Father endured 16 bt 
born a man of like aſfections with us, being endued 
with fleſh, it is juſt and fit to ſay that I am mij: 


* The Teſtimonies, c. printed in 220. p. 83, 84. or Unv 
tarian tracts, 4to. V. I, trat᷑t 4+ P· 30. : 
15 taken 


{ #4 ) 
taten in this only, and not to deny that he is the 
Chri/t, if he appear to be a man born of men, ay 
to become the Chrift by election. 

« Por there are ſome dear friends, ſaid I, four 
kind, who confeſs him to be the Chriſt, yet hold him to 
be a man born of men. To whom I aſſent not; nd, 
though very many of the ſame opinion with me ſhould 


ſpeak it, fince we are commanded by Chrift bimſelf 


not to heaken to the doctrines of men, but to ſuch 


things as have been promulgated'by the prophets of 


happy memory, and taught by himſelf. 

« Ad TRYPHON replied, They that ſay he was 
a man, and according to election anointed and made 
Chriſt, methinks ſpeak more probably, than you 
whe ſay ſuch things as you relate. For all we 
expect that the Chrift ſhall be a man of men.” 

On this paſſage Mr, Biddle offers ſome ſtric- 
tures. ©** Obſerve here,” chriſtian reader, © that 
Juſtin Martyr did not think it inconſiſtent that 
Jeſus ſhould be the Chriſt, although he had no 
other than the human nature. Secondly, that 
divers chriſtians, whom Juſtin himſelf owned for 
ſuch, for he faith that they were of the ſame kind, 
and opinion with him, did then de facto affirm 
that Jeſus, whom they counted the Chriſt, had 
none but a human nature. Both which were in 
the ſucceeding age by Athanaſius, and fince by 

* "3k | other 


( 48 ) 9 
other ſuch furious zealots, ſtiffly denied, and he 
pronounced utterly incapable of eternal life, who 
ſhould not believe, not only that Chriſt had ano- 
ther nature, but (what neither Juſtin Martyr, nor 
any other of the chriſtians, who lived in the two 
firſt centuries, 'and whoſe works are extant, ever 
did affirm) that that other nature was the very na- 
ture of the moſt high God. Thirdly, that the 
Jews {who would be happy, were their opinion, 
"concerning the kingdom of Chriſt, as true as that 
they hold concerning his nature) did not belieye 
that the Chriſt who was to come, ſhould be other 

than a man *.“ 


SECTION VI. 


\ 


A cruel erdinance obtained againſt Mr. Biddle, 


5 Ir is not ſuppoſable that theſe pieces of Mr, 
Biddle could be publiſhed without drawing a great 
odium on their author, or that this attack on pre- 
vailing and eſtabliſhed opinions, could be made 
without raiſing indignation againſt him. At that 
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ume the ſupreme power was ſolely in the hands of 
the parliament, the epiſcopalian hierarchy had been 
W overturned, and in the room of it had ſucceeded 
E preſbyterian and eccleſiaſtical government, the 
nigh court of which ſat at Weſtminſter, and con- 
ſited of an aſſembly of divines. "Theſe took the 
alarm at the appearance of Mr. Biddle's writings 
and, inſtead of applying themſelves to the refuta- 
tion of his ſentiments by a candid and ſolid an- 
ſwer to his arguments, they applied to the civil 
power, and ſupplied the defect of their own ex- 
ertions by recourſe to its commanding terrors. 
They preferred the carnal to the ſpiritual weapon, 
and found a more expeditious and popular remedy 
-againſt the riſe of hereſy, in the uſe of theTword, 
than in that of the pen. 

They accordingly ſolicited the interference of 
the parliament, and prevailed with it to paſs an 
ordinance for the puniſhing of blaſphemies and he- 
reſies; from which Mr. Biddle's life was in great 
danger; for though it took a wide compaſs, and 
was formed to reach a variety of opinions, yet it 
was evidently pointed, in particular, againſt the 
notions which he had advanced. 
This ordinance was directly pointed againſt 
ſuch as, in any mode, ſhou!d not only deny the 
being, omnipreſence, fore-knowledye, almighty 
power, holineſs and eternity of Gd; but who 
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( 30 
mould, by preaching, printing, or writing, con- 
trovert the deity of the ſon, or of the holy ſpirit, 
or the equality of Chriſt with the Father, or the 
diſtintion of two natures, the godhead and hu- 
manity, or the ſinleſs perfection of his humanity, 
and the meritoriouſneſs of his death in behalf of 
believers ; or that any of the books, commonly 


deemed canonical, were not the word of God, 


It pronounced thoſe, who offended in any of theſe 
inſtances, guilty of felony, and doomed them, if 
convicted on confeſſion, or on the oaths of two 
witneſſes, before two juſtices, to impriſonment, 
without bail or mainprize, until the next gaol-de- 
livery, when the witneſſes were bound to give 
evidence, and the party were to be indicted fot 
feloniouſly publiſhing and maintaining ſuch error. 
It then enacted, that in cafe the indictment ſhould 
be found, and the party on his trial ſhould not 
abjure the ſame error, and mzintenance and 
defence of the ſame, he ſhould ſuffer the paint 
of DEATH, as in caſe of felony, without benefit 
of clergy. 

It appointed the ſame proceſs, and deceed the 
ſame ſentence againſt thoſe who had been formerly 


indicted on the ſame grounds, and aſter having 


abjured their error, ſhould again publiſh and 
maintain the ſame. 

It the ſanction by which this ordinance en- 

HA forced 


EN 
forced other determinations, wore a milder aſpect, 
what was wanting in the ſeverity of its ſentence, 
Vas counterbalanced by the rigour with which it 
Wh cxtended and multiplied its deciſions. To main- 
W tain aud publiſh that all men ſhould be ſaved ; 
that man hath by nature free will to turn to God; 
that the ſoul dieth or ſleepeth after the body is dead; 
that revelations or workings of the ſpirit are a rule 


of faith; that man is bound to believe no more 


than by his reaſon he can comprehend ; that the 
two ſacrainents of baptiſm and the lord's ſapper, 


are not ordinances commanded by the word of 


God; that baptiſing infants is unlawful, or ſuch 
baptiſm is void, and that ſuch perſons ought to be 
baptiſed again, and in purſuance thereof thall bap- 
tiſe any perſon formerly baptiſed ; that the obſer- 
vation of the lord's day, as it is-erjoined by the 
laws and ordinances of this realm, is not accord- 
ing to, or is contrary to, the word of God; or 
that it is not Jawful to join in public prayer or fa- 
mily prayer, or to teach children to pray z or 
that thechurches of England areno more churches, 
nor their miniſters and ordinances true miniſters 
and ordinances; or that the church government by 


preſbytery is unlawful, or antichriſtian; or that. 


magiſtracy, or the power of the civil magiſtrate by 
law eſtabliſhed in England, is unlawful, or that all 
uſe of arms, though for the public defence, (and 

* though 
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thongh the cauſe be never ſo juſt) is unlawful, 
To advance or maintain any of theſe opinions in- 
curred, by this ordinance, impriſonment till the 
party ſhould find two ſufficient ſureties, before two 
Juſtices of the peace, one of them to be of the 
quorum, that he would not publiſh or maintain 
the ſame error or errors any more *. 

The enumeration of the opinions condemned 
by this ordinance (ſome of which are omitted in 
this review) is ſo minute, and full and pointed, as 
plainly to ſpeak this language: Our principles 
form an unerring ſtandard, and not any deviation 
from it, in one inſtance, is or ſhall be admitted.“ 
No decree of any councils, no bull of any pope 
could be more dogmatical, or authoritative z few, 
if any, have been more ſanguinary. 

- Eefides the ſeverity of the penalties, which it 
denounced, the mode of proceſs which it appointed 
was arbitrary and repugnant to the conſtitution of 
this country in particular, as well as oppoſite to 
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cee Croſby's Hiſtory of the engliſh baptiſts, vol. 1. p. 299+ 

205, or Britiſh biography, vol. 6. p. 82. 84. This ordinance 
is alſo preſerved in © A Collection of acts and ordinances of 

general uſe, made in the parliament begun and held at Welt 

„ minſter, the gd of November, 1648, and ſince unto the ad- 

«journment of the parliament begun andiholden the 17th of 
« September, 1656, being a continuation of that work from 
* the end of Poulton's collection.“ By Henry Scobell, eſq. 
clerk ol the parliament. Folio 1638. | 
1 the 
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me general prineiples of equity and juſtice: for it 
allowed neither the privilege of a jury, nor the n. 
berty of an appeal. Such | is en of reli- 
gious bigotry. 

The truth, indeed is, thas e though ne- 
ver amiable nor reaſonable, is comparatively an 
harmleſs thing, when it exiſts only in individuals 
who are not armed with the power of the ſword, 
nor can act with an united and combined influ- 
ence and authority. The alliance of the church 
with the ſtate, gives the ſting to this intulerant and 
baneful temper; and it matters little, whether the 
leaders in the church ſupport the rank of biſhops, 
or move only in the humble poſt of preſbyters. 
Both epiſcopacy and preſbyterianiſm “ adopt 
one grand error, productive of two ęreat evils, 
which generate ten thouſand more, all nefarious. 
The great and fountain error is the canſidering of 
eonſcience, as a ſubject of human government. 
This notion produces two great evils. 1. LE- 
GISLATION; now all human legiſlation is op- 
preſſive to conſcience, and it is immaterial where 
this power is lodged. It is TYRANNY any where. 
2. Enforcing laws made by Jeſus, by penal ſanc- 
tions. In popery and epiſcopacy both the legiſla- 
tive and executive power are lodged in the ſame 
perfon. Preſbyterianiſm is exactly like them, and 
only ſwears the civil magiſtrate to do the worſt part 
E 3 of 


1 
of the work. From theſe two evils, making laws 
for conſcience and then executing them, or exe- 
cuting laws made by Jeſus Chriſt, by coercive 
meaſures, — confuſion and every evil 
work *.“ < 

The conduct of the prefbyterians, during the 
ſhort period, when they were in alliance with the 
ſupreme powers of this country, verifies the truth 

of theſe remarks. In reference to their meaſures, 
Milton had every reaſon to ſay with ſatyrical 
poignancy, New preſbyter is but old ptieſt 
wrote large.“ | 
For the ordinance, now before us, was only 
one, out of ſeveral-public acts, that breathed the 
ſame intolerant, dogmatical ſpirit z and had the 
ſame baneful aſpect on the inquiries of the candid, 
and on the rights of conſcience. 

The fact is, that the queſtion concerning * 
rights of conſcience, had not been brought into a 
diſcuſſion ; or, at leaſt, the inquiry was only in 
its infancy. The object of conteſt, between the 
epiſcopalians and preſbyterians, had been, not to 
eſtabliſh and enlarge the .general liberty, but to 
gain power to themſelves, and to give ſecurity to 
theix own profeſſions and opinions, under an idea 
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chat their own creed, their own mode of worſhip 
alone, was ſcriptural; and, when eſtabliſhed, was 
to be maintained and protected by all the efforts 5 
authority. e {1151 1 

In the courſe of the conteſt, the edi 
for a few years, gained the ſuperiority. Allthoſe 
meaſures were then right, which before they felt 
to be unjuſt and oppreſſive; becauſe now they 
were uſed in the cauſe of God and truth. Power 
blinded and corrupted them, as it had done before 
the epiſcopalians. An eccleſiaſtical hierarchy; in 
every nation, in every age, under all civil revo- 
lutions, has been inimical to truth, and a bar to 
reformation. 
In Scotland the preſbyterian hierarchy is meli- 
orated by its neighbourhood to this country, and 
its union with the epiſcopalian hierarchy under the 
fame king. But in Geneva, and in Holland, 
where it reigns, exempt from the inflence and 
controul of a different and powerful body of men, 
it is by no means favourable to liberty and free 
inquiry. The ſeverity of the placarts, in the lat- 


ter of theſe countries, has been a bar to the tranſ- 


lation of the Memairs of the life and writings of 
Fauſtus Socinus into Dutch. No bookſeller there 
having the courage to appear as the publiſher af it. 
At Dort, the tranſlation of Dr. Prieſtley's Hiftory 


of the corruptions of chri iftianily has been ſtrictly 


prohibited, 
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prohibited, And it may, on good information, be 
aſſerted, that the ſermons of the eſtabliſhed clergy 
of Holland have, in general, little of any moral in- 
ſtruction; but the train of them is dogmatical 
and intolerant. | 

It is an honour to the engliſh proteſtant diſſen- 
ters of this day, and a ground of devout thankful- 
neſs, that preſbyterianiſm hath no exiſtenceamongſt 
them. They who, very improperly, are called 
preſbyterians, as conſiſtent proteſtants, and as ge- 
nuine advocates for liberty, have no rivals, and 
but few equals *. 


hut it is time to drop this ſubject, and to return 
to Mr. Biddle, to whom, it was expected that 


the ordinance, which has led us into theſe reflexi- 
ons, would have proved fatal. Had it been 
more confined in its direction, it could ſcarcely 
have failed of being deſtructive to him. But its 
force was directed to ſo many objects, and ſo va- 
rious, that it would have involved, in the execu- 
tion of its ſentence, many whom not only policy 
ught, but neceſſity conſtrained, them to ſpare, 
r, in the army, from which quarter the autho- 
rity of parliament met with conſiderable oppoſi- 


© ® See to this effect the animated and eloquent diſcourſes de- 
livered before the friends of the New Academy at Mancheſter, 
in 1786, particularly Mr, Harriſon's ſermon, p. 25, &c. 
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3 „ numbers, both of ſoldiers and officers, were 


liable to the ſeverities of this act. On this c- 
count, and hecauſe there was a diſſenſion in the 
parliament itſelf, it lay unregarded for ſeveral 
years. 275 


SECTION VII. 


Mr. Biddle's Sufferings from 1648 to 1651. His 
ſubſequent enlargement and improvement of it. 


THrovcn the circumſtances noticed in the cloſe 
of the laſt ſection enervated, to a great degree, the 
force of that ſhocking ordinance, which was aimed 
at Mr, Biddle's life, yet he ſuffered for ſeveral 
years, the miſeries of a ſevere impriſonment. It 
derived, however, ſome mitigation, and indeed, 
enlargement through the death of Charles I. 

In the ſubſequent confuſion of the times, ariſing 
from the oppoſition that the commonwealth met 
with from the royaliſts, the ſcots and the iriſh, and 


from the conduct of the preſbyterians towards the 


new government, the attention of the parliament 
and of the preſbyterians was naturally drawn off 
from religious diſputes to the eſtabliſhment of 


their power and influence in the political ſcale. 


The 
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him, made him his chaplain, and appointed him 
to be a preacher of a church in that county, and 


6108 7 | | 

The parliament alſo interfered with explicit and di- 
re& exertions in favour of toleration. | 
For Cromwell, before he embarked for Ireland, 
which he was appointed to reduce, ſent letters to 
the parliament, urging the repeal of all the penal 
laws relating to religion. His application was 
ſupported by a petition from general Fairfax, and 
his council of officers, praying that all penal ſta- 
tutes formerly made, whereby many conſcientious 
people were moleſted, might be removed. This 
petition was favourably received, and, after ſome 
time, paſſed into a law. 
Though it does not appear that Mr. Biddle, 
in conſequence of this, was diſmiſſed from priſon 
by a legal and official diſcharge, yet, for the pre- 
ſent, theſe meaſures were favourable to him. His 
keeper alowed him more liberty, and permitted 
him, upon ſecurity being given, even to go into 
Staffordſhire. Here the obloquy and confinement, 
which he had ſuffered, were, in ſome degree, 
ſoothed and counterbalanced, by the patronage 
and kindneſs of a juſtice of the peace, who res 
ceived him into his houſe, courteoully entertained 
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at his death left him a legacy; which was a very 
feaſonable ſupply to him, as he had already ſpent 
nearly all his ſubſtance in about four years charge- 

able 
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able reſtraint l. One regrets, that the memoirs 
of Mr. Biddle have not perpetuated the name of 


the gentleman who acted this excellent part. He 


evidenced a laudable ſuperiority to vulgar preju- 
dices, in not being aſhamed of this perſecuted 


man; and he manifeſted a chriſtian benevolence 


and fortitude, in affording to him his patronage, 
and in miniſtring to his wants, It is a pleaſing 
thought, that though the names of thoſe who 
perform ſuch good deeds, ſhould be loft to the 
world, they are on everlaſting record in the books 
of heaven. 

Mr. Biddle was not long permitted to enjoy the 
eaſe and comfort of his friendly aſylum, for fir 
John Bradſhaw, preſident of the council of ftate, 
being informed of his retreat, iſſued out orders 
for his being recalled, and more ſtrictly confined, 


| la this long confinement, which laſted to Febru- 


ary, 1651, what proved moſt grievous to him, was 
that by reaſon of his lying under the imputation 
of blaſphemy and hereſy, the minds of people 
were either ſo alienated from him, or ſo intimi- 
dated with an apprehenſion of incurring the ſame 
cdium, ſhould they ſhew him any kind and re- 
ſpectful attention, that he was cut off from all 
the intercourſes of life, and could hardly have 


* Britiſh Biography, v. 6, p. 85. 
any 
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any one to converſe with. In particular, no di- 
vine, except Mr. Peter Gunning, afterwards biſhop 
of Ely, during his ſeven years confinement, ever 
paid him a viſit, not even to attempt to convince 
him of his errors. A good man, ſuffering for 
conſcience and his love. of truth, muſt be very 
ſenſibly affected with a treatment, which expreſſes 
not only neglect, but contempt and hatred. 
A worthy ſucceſſor to Mr. Biddle, in the like 
ſufferings, and for the ſame cauſe, the excellent 
Mr. Emlyn, felt the full force of this trial. 
„ During this more than two whole years im- 
-priſonment,” ſays he, my former acquaintance 
(how intimate ſoever before) were. altogether 
eſtranged from me, and all offices of civility in a 
-manner ceaſed ; eſpecially among them of ſuperior 
rank, though a few of the plainer tradeſmen of 
my own people were more compaſſionate and 
kind. O! my God, what a change haſt thou 
made in my outward condition! I had a tolerable 
eſteem, and a multitude of friends, but am now 
become their ſcorn and bye-word, and my ac- 

quaintance and friends ſtand afar off *.“ 
Thus bigotry cancels the bonds of life, and 
heretical pravity is looked on as more criminal 
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* Emlyn's Works, vol. 1. p. 36. 4th ed. 1746. Memoirs of 
tus life, p. 32. 
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than he moſt heinous acts of immorality. A 


robber and a murderer is treated according to the 
rights of humanity, and is indulged. with the viſit 


the man who deviates from the prevailing faith, 
though his character in every other reſpect is 
blameleſs and excellent; denied by thoſe, h 
profeſs a religion which inculcates viſiting the 
priſoncr, as an expreſſion of reſpet, of attach- 
ment, and gratitude, to its great author. But fo 
it pleaſeth providence, that the cup of which the 
ſufferer for righteouſneſs ſake partaketh, ſhould 
be mingled-with every bitter ingredient, to try his 
faith, to exalt his virtue, and to ſhew the power 
of truth, ſurmounting, in the end, __ evil and 
difficulty. bat) 
in the experience of Mr. Biddle, i was 
added to impriſonment and the neglect of man- 
kind, Notwithſtanding the recruit which his for- 
une had received from the legacy juſt mentioned, 
his ſubſtance, in the courſe of ſeven years con- 
W finement, was all ſpent, and he was reduced to 
ſuch indigence, that, unable to pay for the'ordi- 
nary repaſt of the table, he was glad, fays his 
biographer, © of the cheaper ſupport of drinking, 
a . of milk from the co. morning and 
evening,” - * 
When he was reduced to this ſituation, and 
had been fo long precluded from all the means of 


F ſupport, 


e 
of 
a 
or 
of 
nd 
ou 


of ſympathy and friendſhip, which is denied to 


( 62. ) 
ſupport, which the benevolence of others, or hit 
own mduſtry, might ſupply, divine providence did 
not leave him to periſh through want, but opened 
for bim an unexpected reſource. Mr. Roger 
Daniel, a printer, of London, formed at that 
time the deſign of publiſhing a new and moſt 
accurate edition of the greek verſion of the old 
'Teſtament, called the Septuagint. At the recom- 
mendation of a learned man, he employed Mr, 
Biddle to correct the impreſſion, knowing full 
well, ſays Mr. Wood, that Biddle was an exaQ 
. grecian, and had time enough to follow it. This 
was an employment not only ſeaſonable, but moſt 
acceptable to Mr. Biddle, © whoſe delight,“ ob- 
ſerves the writer of his life, „ was in the law of 
God. This, and another employment of a more 
private nature, did, for ſome time, furniſh hin 
with a comfortable ſubſiſtence *.“ | 

In the year 1651, ſuch public meaſures were 
taken, as, by their operation, were favourable to 
our virtuous ſufferer; for the parliament publiſhed 
an act of indemnity for all crimes ; with a few 
exceptions, Which did not reach the caſe of thoſe 
who were confined for advancing and diſſeminating 
what were deemed heretical opinions. This at 
reſtored, among others, Mr. Biddle to full liberty. 


„ Wood's Athenz Oxenicnſcs, Art. Biddle. 
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In conſequence of the pieces he had publithed, 
EF of the ſevere proceedings againſt him, it ap- 
pears, that an attention to the general queſtion 
was awakened ;z and ſome had been made converts 
to his principles, particularly in London. The 
W liberty which he now obtained, was improved by 
nis meeting, on every Lord's day, with thoſe 
friends he had gained in the city, for the purpoſe 
of expounding the ſcriptures, and e 
thereon. 

The principle, on which Mr. Biddle and his 

adherents firſt formed themſelves into a diſtinct 
and ſeparate ſociety was, that the unity of God is 
an unity of perſon as well as nature ; that the holy - 
ſpirit is indeed a perſon, but not God. The ob- 
ject of their religious aſſociation was to exert their 
endeavours, that the honour of almighty God 
ſhould not be transferred to another. For, as 
Mr, Biddle urges, in a piece before quoted, God 
is jealous of his honour, and will not give it to 
another ; we, therefore, as beloved children, ſhould 
imitate our heavenly Father herein, and not, upon 
any pretence whatſoever, depart from his expreſs 
command, and give the worſhip of the ſupreme 
Lord of heaven and earth to him whom the ſcrip- 
ture no where affirmeth to be God.“ 

Mr. Biddle's ſocicty, emancipated from the re- 
ſtraints of an eſtabliſhment, and aſſembling toge- 

„ 3 
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IE 
ther, not only for the purpoſe of divine worſhip, 
but for freely inveſtigating theological queſtions, 
adopted ſome other diſcriminating notions. Such 
as theſe; ** that the fathers under the old cove- 
nant had only temporal promiſes; that ſaving 
faith conſiſted in univerſal obedience performed to 
the commands cf God and Chriſt ; that Chriſt 
roſe again only by the power of his Father, not 
his on; that ju/tif5rng. faith is not the pure gift 
of God, but may be acquired by men's natural 
abilities; that faith cannot believe any thing con- 
trary to, or above reaſon ; that there is no original 
fin ; that Chriſt hath not the ſame body now in 
glory, in which he ſuffered and roſe again; that 
the faints ſhall not have the fame body in hea- 
ven which they had on earth; that Chrift was 
not lord or king before his reſurrection, or prieft 
before his aſcenſion; that the ſaints ſhall not, be- 


fore the day of judgment, enjoy the bliſs of hea- 


ven; that God doth not certainly know future 
contingencies ; that there is not any authority of 
fathers or general councils in determining matters 
of faith; that Chriſt before his death had not any 
dominion over the angels; and that Chriſt, by 
dying, made no ſatisfaction for us *,” 


® See the Preface to Sir Peter Pett's Happy future ſtate of 
England; as quoted by Moſheim's tranſlator. Moſheim's Ec- 
eleſisſtical hiſtory, vol. v. p. 56. note {rr ) of the ad edition in 
octavo, 1767, . 


The 
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The members of this ſociety were called from 
Mr, Biddle, their head and paſtor, © bidelliang z”” 
and from their agreement in opinion, concerning 
the unity of God, and the humanity. of Chriſt, 
with the followers of Socinus, they were denomi- 
nated “ ſocinians.” They followed indeed, at firſt, 
Mr. Biddle (as he eſpouſed the tenets of Socinus) 
but ſo, that as ſoon as there appeared better light, 
| (to uſe a ſcripture phraſe) tbey rejoiced in it. 
The name which moſt properly characteriſed their 
leading ſentiment and detachment from an impli- 
cit adherence to any teacher, was that of 4* ynita» 
rians.“ E , : 

This was the riſe of the engliſh unitarians, to 
whoſe honour it was ſaid, that beſides an acute- 
neſs and dexterity of thought, they were excel- 
lently learned, eſpecially in ſacred eriticiſm.“ But 
« that which moſt commended them, was the 
freedom and ſincerity, which they all along pracs 
tiſed, in judging of the controverted articles of 
religion.“ 

It is juſtice to the worthy perſons themſelves, 
and uſeful to poſterity and the cauſe of truth, to 
perpetuate, if poſſible, the names of thoſe who 
have been its patrons and advocates, or ſufferers 
for it; and who, hy their exertions, though not 
by their pen, have contributed ta the ſpread of re- 
ligious knowledge and free inquiry. We regret 
3 85 F 3 : | it 
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it, that of thoſe who were Mr. Biddle's friends, 

and members of the church which he raiſed, only 
two names have been preſerved to us, thoſe of 

Mr. Nathaniel Stuckey and Mr. Thomas Firmin. 

The firſt was a young gentleman, eminent for 


his diſtinguiſhed parts and early piety, He was 


born in 1649. At the age of fifteen he publiſhed 
a latin tranſlation of Mr. Biddle's ſcripture cate- 


_ chiſm, for the uſe of foreigners; and in the next 


year 1665, he printed a latin verſion of Mr, Bid- 
dle's Brief catechiſm for children; to which he 
annexed an oration of his own, in the ſame lan- 
guage, on the ſufferings and death of Chriſt ®, 
This young man died at the age of ſeven» 


teen . 


Fo this edition of Mr. Biddle's catechetical pieces was allo 
ſubjoined, a letter addreſſed to him by Jeremiah Felbinger, a 


Eealous unitarian, who was, born in Sileſia, but having been ob- 


liged often to change his reſidence on account of his lentiments, 
died in Amſterdam, where he ſupported himſelf by the care of 
a ſchool, and correcting the preſs. The purport of the letter jult 
mentioned, was to expreſs his joy in the acquiſition of ſuch a 
man to the party of the antitrinitarians ; and to convey his earneft 
wiſhes, ſupported by various arguments, that he would go on to 
exert. himſelf in the ſame cauſe, and would diſſeminate the ſen- 
timents he adopted, not only in England, but in the new world, 


-Vide Fr. Sam. Back Hiſtoria antitrinitariorum, vol. 1. 8vo. 


1776. Art. Felbingerius. 
F Sandi enter antitrinitariorum. Ant, Bidellius & Ta. 
pingerivs, 


But 


18 
But the greateſt honour and ſupport were de- 
rived to Mr. Biddle and his cauſe from the friend 
ſhip and exertions of Mr. Thomas Firmin, the 
friend and intimate of the doctors Outram, Which 
cote and Worthington, and of the biſhops Wil- 
kins, Tillotſon and Fowler; a man of eminent 
piety and ſuperior virtue; who, for active and 
generous benevolence, has had few equals in any 
age. Biſhop Burnet ſays of him, that © he was 
in great eſteem for promoting many - charitable 
deſigns, for looking after the poor of the city, and 
ſetting them to work: for raiſing great ſums for 
ſchools and hoſpitals, and indeed for charities of 
all ſorts, private and public. He had ſuch credit 
with the richeſt citizens, that he had the com- 
mand of great wealth as often as there was occa- 
ſion for it“. His time was devoted to benevo- 
lent exertions ; his fortune was laid out in liberal 
munificent deeds, The hoſpitals of St. Tho- 
mas and of Chriſt particularly felt the influence, 
and continue to enjoy the good effects, of his ge- 
neroſity and activity. In the cloiſter of the latter, 


a marble records and perpetuates the praifes of 
his wonderful zeal and charity +. | 


0 Biſhop Burnett's Hiſtory of his own times, v. 3 oQayo, 
p. 292. | 
+ For a full account of his moſt uſeful and generous deeds, ſee 
his life written by “ one of his moſt intimate acquaintance,” and 
more lately by Mr, Corniſh, 
A, Mr » 
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Mr. Firmin, beſides being the perſonal friend | 
of Mr. Biddle, continued, after his deceaſe, and 
until after the revolution, with much vigour and 
aſſiduity, to promote the reception of his opinions. 
He encouraged many publications in defence of 
the unity of God, which he diſperſed over the na- 
tion, diſtributing them freely to all who would ac- 
cept of them. He had a particular concern in 
the publication of ſeveral volumes of unitarian 
tracts in quarto, which iſſued forth from the preſs 
about the time of the revolution. 

Mr. Firmin was a very young man when Mr. 
Biddle's fociety was firſt formed; and it does not 
appear that it ſubſiſted after the death of its foun- 
der, who did not attempt to bring his friends in- 
to ſuch cloſe bonds of union, as would preſerve 
them a diſtinct community after his removal. 

The force of the teſtimony, which was borae to 
the doctrine of the divine unity by the writings of 
the unitarians, could not but be greatly diminiſhed 
by the diſſolution of Mr. Biddle's ſociety. It is 
to be lamented, that Mr. Firmin, in particular, 
did not exert himſelf to keep together this body 
of unitarians, or that, if, as one would hope, he 
did take ſome ſteps with this deſign, they were 
not ſucceſsful, 
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SECTION vn. 


Mr. Biddle's Diſpute with Dr. "Gunning, aud 
Publication of 15 Catechiſm. 


WulrIx Mr. Biddle and his friends 0 the 
liberty of holding religious aſſemblies, Dr. Gun- 
ning, afterwards regius profeſſor of divinity at Cam- 
bridge, and biſhop of Ely, who had viſited Mr. Bid- 
dle in priſon, and was eminent as a ſearned man, and 
as a ready acute diſputant, ame on a lord's day, in 
the year 1654, to their meeting, accompanied 
with ſome learned friends. His conduct ſoon ex- 
plained his intentions and views, that they were, 
not to be an hearer of Mr. Biddle, and a witneſs 
of the order of his worſhip, but publicly and be- 
fore his own adherents, to confound and confute 
him, For he commenced a diſputation with him, 
on the firſt time, concerning the deity of the holy 
ſpirit z and then, on the next lord's day, concern. 
ing the ſupreme deity of Chriſt, The diſputation 
was carried on in the ſyllogiſtie mode, and they 
took their turns of reſponding and oppoſing... 

Mr, Biddle was evidently taken at a great dif 
advantage, as he was ſuddenly ſurpriſed into a de- 
bate, without any preparation for it. But this 

circum- 


41 
circumſtance contributed to diſplay both his fur- 
niture and abilities, and to ſhew how much he had 
ſtudied the queſtions, and was maſter of the argu- 
ment. For his biographer informs us, that Mr, 
Biddle acquitted himſelf with ſo much learning, 
judgment, and knowledge in the ſenſe of the holy 
ſcriptures, that inſtead of loſing, he gained much 
credit both to himſelf and his cauſe,” as even ſome 
of the gentlemen of Dr, Gunning's party had the 
ingenuity to acknowledge *.“ 

But the doctor, unwilling to fit down as 
foiled, or preſuming on his own ſuperiority in 
another queſtion, ſurpriſed Mr. Biddle a third 
time, and finding him in the diſcuſſion of the ar- 
gument againſt the ſatisfaction of punitive juſlice 
by the death of Chriſt, he defended that ſentiment 
with great vigour. But on this, as on the former 
occaſions, he met with a ſkilful and dexterous op» 
ponent; which he had the generoſity afterwards to 
confeſs. 

This method of attack, by intruding unawares, 
upon a religious ſociety, and interrupting their 
worſhip, or by diſcuſſing controverted points in a 
public diſputation, hath, very properly, been laid 
alide, and given way, in our more liberal age, to 
the uſe of the pen. There was a rudeneſs and a 


* Vaitarian tracts. Biddle's life, p 6, 7. 
violence 
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violence in it, from which modern politeneſs is 
juſily averſe ; and it ſavoured more of the ſpirit of 
contention, and an eagerneſs for victory, than ot 
the love of truth. Yet public diſputation was 2 
mode of oppoſing ſuppoſed error, generally prac- 
tiſed through Europe, from the time of the refor- 
mation till the cloſe of the laſt century. What 
ever advantage might ariſe from ſuch public dif. 
cuſſion of theological queſtions, by awakening the 
attention of men, and exciting them to think and 
inquire on ſubjects, to which perhaps they would 
not, otherwiſe, have turned their thoughts: yet 
they were productive- of much evil, by inflaming 
the ſpirits of men. They thus tended to begetin 
ſome a diſlike, and in others a contempt of religi- 
ous debate; while the prevailing party took occa- 
ſion to triumph with all the infolence of power. 

But to return—this year of Mr, Biddle's life 
was diſtinguiſhed more by the publication of two 
catichetical pieces, than by his public diſputations 
with Dr. Gunning. - They were entitled, A 
« Two-fold catechiſm; the one ſimply called # 
« Scripture catechiſm ; the other A Brief ſerip- 
ture catechiſm for children; wherein the chiefeſt 
points of the chriſtian religion, being queſtion- 
++ wiſe propoſed, reſolve themſelves by pertinent 
* anſwers taken word for word out of the ſerip- 
© ture, without either conſequences or comments. 


« Compoſed 


= Wy 
6 « Compoſed for their ſakes that would fain be 
nere chriſtians, and not of this or that ſect, in- 
„ aſmuch as all the ſects of chriſtians, by what 
names ſoever diſtinguiſhed, have more or leſs 


& departed fron; the ſimplicity and truth of the 


4 {cripture.” The diſcriminating title of the 
ether runs, A Brief ſcripture catechiſm for chil. 
Aren; wherein, notwithſtanding the brevity there- 
of, all things neceſſary unto life and godlineſs are 
contained, By John Biddle, maſter of mw ue 
the univerſity of Oxford. 


In the preface to the firſt of theſe, Mr, Biddle | 


complains, that all catechiſms were generally ſo fil- 
led with the ſuppoſitions and traditions of men; 
that the leaſt part of them was derived from the 
word of God.“ For, ſays he, „when councils, 
convocations, and aſſemblies of divmes, juſtling 
the ſacred writers out of their place in the church, 


had once framed articles and confeſſions of faith "1 
according to their own fancies and intereſts, and 


the civil magiſtrate had by his authority ratified the 
fame, all catechiſms were afterwards fitted to thoſe 
articles and confeſſions, and the ſcripture either 
wholly omitted, or brought in, only for a ſhew, not 
one quotation amongſt many being a whit to the 
| purpoſe, as will appear to any man of judgment, 


Who taking into his hands the ſaid catechiſms, 


ſhall examine the texts alledged in them; for if he 
do 


8 6 23 ] 
do this diligently and impartially, he will find the 
ſcripture and thoſe catechiſms to be at ſo wide 
a diſtance from one another, that he will begin to 
queſtion, whether the catechiſts gave any heed ut 
all to what they wrote, and did not only themſelves 
refuſe to make uſe of their reaſon, but preſume 
that their readers alſo would do the ſame.” 5 

To prevent the evils of this method, Mr. Bid- 
dle profeſſes, that, according to the underſtanding 
he had obtained by continual meditation on the 
word of God, he had compiled his ſcripture a- 
techiſm; in which he himſelf aſſerted nothing, but 
only introduced the ſcripture faithfully uttering 
its own. aſſertions, which all . confeſs to 
be of undoubted truth. 1 

Mr. Biddle, aware that his omethifm; would 
exhibit ſentiments contrary to the- current 
opinion of the age, cautions his reader againſt 
taking offence at them. Take heed that thou 
fall not foul upon them, for thou caniſt not do ſo, 
without falling upon the holy ſeripture itſelf, in- 
aſmuch as all the anſwers throughout the whole 
catechifm are faithfully tranſcribed out of it, and 
rightly applied to the queſtions, as thou thyſelf 
may eſt perceive, if thou ſhalt make a diligent in- 
ſpection into the ſeveral texts, with all their cir= : 
cumſtances.“ 
He was weben that — would 
G be 


( 
be made to the deſign for which ſome texts were 
cited, viz; that they oughit to be underſtood figura- 
tively ; he proteſts therefore againſt putting figura« 
tive interpretations on the -ſcripture, without ex- 
preſs warrantof the ſcripture itſelf, as a method of 
interpretation ſubject to no certain rule, and which 
might be applied to the ſupport of any abſurdity; 
„ Certainly, might we of our own heads, argues 
he, . figuratively interpret the ſcripture; when the 
letter is neither repugnant to our ſenſes, nor to the 
ſcope of reſpective texts, nor to a greater number of 
plain texts to the contrary, (for in ſuch caſes we 
mult of neceſſity admit figures in the ſacred vo. 
lume, as well as we do in proſane ones, other- 
wiſe both they and it will claſh either with them- 
felves, or with our ſenſes, which the ſcripture it- 
ſelf intimates to be of infallible certainty, ſee 1 
John 1, 2, 3.) might we, I fav, at our pleaſure, 
impoſe our figures and allegories on the plain 
words of God, the ſerip: ure would in very deed 
be, what ſomeblaſphemouſly aſſert it, a n9/e of wax, 
His reflexions on the confuſion of language in- 
troduced into the chriſtian religion, by. the in- 
vention of intricate and unſcriptural terms and 
| Phraſes, which are not underſtood, either by the 
people, or by thoſe that invented them, deſerve 
attention. Wherefore, ſays he, there is no poſ- 
ſibility to reduce the chriſtian religion to its primi- 

uve 
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* 
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tive integrity, (a thing he obſerves, never ſincerely 
attempted, even in the reformed churches, ſince 
men have, by ſevere penalties, been hindered from 
proceeding further than did Luther or Calvin) but 
by caſhiering thoſe many intricate terms, and de- 
viſed forms of ſpeaking, impoſed on our religion, 
and by wholly betaking ourſelves to the plainneſs 
of the ſcripture. For I have long ſince obſerved, 
(and find my obſervation to be true and certain) 
that when, to expreſs matters of religion, men make 
uſe of words and phraſes unheard: of in the. ſcrip= 
ture, they ſlily under them couch falſe doctrines, 
and obtrude them on us; for without queſtion the 
doctrines of the ſcripture can be ſo aptly explained 
in no language, as that of ſcripture itſelf.“ 

After a full enumeration of various terms, in- 
troduced into theology, Mr. Biddle ' remarks': 
After Conſtantine the Great, together with the 
council of Nice, had once deviated from the lan- 
guage of the ſcripture in the buſineſs touching the 
ſon of God, calling him co- eſſential with the Fa- 
ther ; this opened a gap for others after wards, un- 
der a pretence of guarding the truth from heretics, 
to deviſe new terms at pleaſure, which did by de- 
grees ſo vitiate the chaſtity and ſimplicity of our 
faith delivered in the ſcripture, that there hardly 
remained ſo much as one point thereof ſound and 
entire, So that as it was wont to be diſputed. in 
f/f FREIE the 
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the ſchools, whether the old ſhip of Theſeus 


(which had in a manner been wholly altered at 
ſundry times, by the acceſſion of new pieces of 
timber upon the decay of the old) were the fame 
 ſhipſit had been at firſt, and not rather another by 
degrees ſubſtituted in the ſtead thereof. In like 
manner, there was ſo much of the primitive 
truth worn away by the corruption, that did by lit- 
tle and little overſpread the generality of chriſtians, 
and fo many errors inſtead thereof tacked to our 
religion at ſeveral times, that one might juſtly queſ- 
tion, whether it were the ſame religion with that 
which Chriſt and his apoſtles taught, and not ano- 
ther ſince deviſed 15 men, and amen 
thereof. F 
'«« But:thankstbe to G bog our lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, who, amidſt the univerſal corruption of our 
religion, hath preſerved his written word entire, 


(for had men corrupted it, they would have 
made it ſpeak more favourably in behalf of their 


luſts and worldly intereſts, than it doth) which 
word, if we with diligence: and ſincerity pry into, 
reſolving to embrace the doctrine that is there 
plainly delivered, though all the world ſhould ſet 
Itſelf againſt us for ſo doing, we ſhall eafily diſcern 
the truth, and ſo beable to reduce our religion to 

its firſt principles. 
For thus much I perceive by my own expe- 
rience, 
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rience, who being otherwiſe of no great abilities; 
yet ſetting myſelf with the aforeſaid reſolution, 
for ſandry years: together, upon an- impartial 
ſearch of the ſcripture, have not only detected 
many errors, but preſented the readers with a 
body of religion, exactly tranſeribed out of the 
word of God; which body, whoſoever ſhall well 
ruminate and digeſt in his mind; may, by the ſame 
method wherein I have gone before him, make 
a further inquiry into the oracles' of God, and: 
draw forth whatſoever | yet lies hid, and being 
brought to light, will tend to the accompliſh- 
ment of godlineſs amongſt us, for at this only all 
the ſcripture aimeth: I fay the ſcripture, Which 
all men, who have thoroughly ſtudied the ſame, 
mult of neceſſity be enamoured with, as breath- 
ing out the mere wiſdom of God, and being the 
exacteſt rule of a holy life (which all religions 
whatſoꝭver confeſs to be the way unto happineſs) 
that can be imagined; and! whoſe” divinity will 
never, even to the world's end, be queſtioned 
by any but ſuch as- are unwilling to deny: their 
worldly luſts,. and obey the pure and perfect pre- 
cepts. Winch obedience, whoſoever ſhall perform, 
he ſhall not only in the life to come, but even ii 
this life, be equal to the angels.“ * 
Mr. Biddle's ſer ipture catethi/m, which is in- 
troduced by theſe reflexions; is divided into twenty -- 
G 3 fours 
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10 chapters z compriſing a ſyſtem of ſneculativ | 
and practical theology. The ſubjects are, of the 


holy ſcripture, or word-of God ; of God ; of the 
creation; of Chriſt Jeſus ; of the holy ghoſt ; of 
ſal vation by Chriſt; of Chriſt's mediation; of 
Chriſt's prophetic office; of remiſſion of fins by 


Chriſt; of Chriſt's kingly office; of Chriſt's - 
prieſtly office; of Chriſt's death; of the univerſa- 


lity of God's love; of Chriſt's reſurredtion; of 
juſtification and faith; of keeping the command- 
ments, and having an eye to the reward; of per- 
fection in virtue and godlineſs to be attained, and 
of departing; from; righteouſneſs and faith ; of the 
duty of ſubjects and magiſtrates; wives and huſ- 
bands, children and parents, ſervants and maſ- 
ters ; of the behaviour of men and women in ge- 
neral, and in ſpecial, of aged men, aged women, 
young women and young men; of prayer; of 
the church; of the government and diſcipline of 


the church; of baptiſm; of the lord's ſupper; of 


the reſurrection of the dead, and the laſt judge- 


ment; and what ſhall be the final condition of the 


righteous and the wicked thereupon. 

This piece, though drawn up purely in the 
words of ſcripture, was formed with a pointed re- 
ference to the opinions, which he conceived had 
no foundation in the ſcriptures ; and many of his 
quotations were ſo conſtructed as to introduee the 
derts 
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texts which uppeated, explicitly and alone | 
ſtand in contraſt with thoſe ſentiments, "Ip in- 
ſtance, | 

In the 4 on Gov, there is Prater” 
queſtion concerning the love of the divine Being: 
Could we love him with al the heart, if he were 
three? Or is his Oneneſs the cauſe hinted by Mo- 
ſes, why we ſhould love him thus? How ſound 
the words according to the truth of the hebrew 
text? See Ainſworth's tranſlation. 

Anſuer.— Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our God, 
the Lord is Ong.” Deut. vi. 4. 

In the chapter on the kingly office of Chad, 
there is another example of this pointed re- 
ference, vin. Ought men to honour the ſon 
as they honour the Father, becauſe he hath 
the ſame efſence with the Father, or becauſe 
he hath the ſame judiciary power? What is 
the deciſion of the ſon himſelſ concerning this 
point? Anſwer, The Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the ſon ; 
that all men ſhould henour the ſon, even as they bo- 
nour the Father.” John v. 22, 23. 2. Did the 
Father give judiciary power to the ſon, becauſe he 
had in him the divine nature perſonally united 16 
the human ; or becauſe he was the for of man? 
What is the deciſion of the fon. concerning this 
point alſo? Anſwer. He hath given him au- 

| | thority 
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© thority to execute fan becauſe he is the fo 

| of nun 
On the head of juſtification we meet alſo with 
| fome' queſtions, cloſe and pointed, after the ſame 
manner. E. g. 2. In the juſtification of à be- 
never, is the righteouſneſs of Chriſt imputed to 
him, or his own. faith for righteouſneſs? Anf, 
„ To him that worketh not, but believeth on 
him that juſtifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted 
for righteouſneſs.” 2. Doth not God juſtify men, 


becauſe of the full price that Chri/? paid to him 


in their ſtead, ſo that he abated nothing 'of his 
right, in that one drop of Chriſt's blood is ſuffi. 
cient to ſatisfy for a thouſand worlds? If not, 
how are they ſaved?: - Anſ, ** Being: juſtified 
FREELY by: his grace; through the redemption; 
that is in Chriſt Feſus ; in whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, the forgiveneſs of fin, ac. 
cording to the riches of his * Rom. iii. * 
— i 7. 
Should it be thought chat eli mode of intro« 
a and refuting the ſentiments of others, has 
too much the air of controverſy, perfectly to ſuit 
the deſign of a catechiſm profeſſedly ſcriptural; it 
muſt be allowed to be a pertinent and forcible way 
of bringing into view texts that ſeemed to be over- 
locked; and of ſnhewing that the language of the 
other party was totally unſcriptural, and their 
ö cone 


lut 
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conclufions from ſome particular paſſages abſo- 
lutely 1 to the om declargtions of other 
texts. 

The catedhiſiin 1 which we have reviewed, was 
too prolix for the attention and memory of chil- 
dren; of this Mr. Biddle appears to have been 
fully ſenſible; for, as it has been noticed, he eon- 
nected with it another catechetical compoſition, 
called, © A brief catechiſm for children: he- 
ther,” he ſays in the preface, in years or un- 
derſtanding; that they might receive true and ſolid 
information concerning the N articles of the 
chriſtian faith.“ | 

% Yea,” he adds, “ perhaps it may (2s well 
as the larger catechiſm going before) give further 
light and inſtruction even to them, who ſeem to 
have attained a full ſtature in the knowledge of 
the goſpel. For, though all the things, whether 
of belief or practiee, that are either neceſſary or 
very profitable to the attainment of eternal life, 
be plainly delivered in the ſcripture, yet, conſider- _ 
ing in what principles chriſtians are generally edu- 
cated, it would perhaps have been impoſlible for 
them, having the eyes of their underſtanding ſo 
veiled with prejudicate opinions, to ſee what is 
clearly held forth in the ſcripture, and accordingly 
with eaſe fetched out from hence by me, who 
have long fince diſcarded prejudices, and am, 

(through 


61 62 
(through the ſpecial favour of Jeſus Chriſt towards 
me) addicted to n ne of thoſe many factions in 


1 religion, whereinto the chriſtian world hath, to its a 
" infinite hurt, been divided, but rejoice to be a a 
mere chri ian, admitting (as J have elſewhere de- lan 
clared) no other rule of faith than the holy ſerip- 4001 
ture, (which all chriſtians, though otherwiſe a WW * © 
infinite variance amongſt themſelves in their opi- * 
nions about religion, unanimouſly acknowledge to | 
be the word of God,) nor any other interpreter, pro 
if a doubt ariſe. about the meaning of the ſcrip- ck 
ture, than reaſon ; which all ſober men confeſs to (3 
be the only principle that God hath implanted in ne 
us to judge between right and wrong, good and 2 
bad, and whereby we excel all other living erea- ay 
{tures whatſoever.” Jes of 
The lord Jeſus grant, that this wind the fore- * 
going larger catechiſm may, by the readers, be per- 25 
uſed as profitably, as J have apy to 3 end - 


communicated the ſame unto them.”” 
The Brief catechiſm is divided into ten chap» ooh 
ters; treating, in ſucceſſion, of the ſcripture, or 
word of God; of Ged ; of Jeſus Chriſt ; of the hae 
holy ſpirit and of the trinity; of the death, reſur- 
rection, aſcenſion, and exaltation of Chriſt; of Boe 
mortification and holineſs; of the commandments, 
n 0 of love to God and men; of faith; of the 
| 11 Church; 


4 W3 
church ; of the refurreion of the . and of 
the laſt judgment. | A 

Theſe catechiſms alarmed the on for the 
orthodox faith z and the authority of the ſcripture 
language and declarations, under which the writers 
took [helter, was inſufficient to protect him from 
a proſecution, and his book from an intense 
cenſure. = 

The parliament condemned, in 3 abech 
propoſitions: (1.) ** That God is confined to a 
certain place. (2.) That he has a bodily ſhape. 
(3.) That he has paſſions. (4.) That he is nei- 
ther omnipotent nor unchangeable. | (5.) That 
we are not to believe three perſons in the Ged- © 
head. (6.) That Jeſus Chriſt has not the nature 
of God, but only a divine lordſhip.  (7.) That 
he was not a prieſt while upon earth, nor did re- 
concile men to God. And (8.) That there is 
no deity in the holy ghoſt “. | 

Conſidering the very limited ate of * inquiry, 
at that time, it is rather ſupriſing that a ninth pro- 
poſition, or ground of charge, againſt Mr. Biddle 
had not been added; viz. the future annihilation 
of the wicked, or that they would not, as the 
godly and faithful, « live for ever, hut be. . de- 
ſiroyed, corrupted, burnt up, devoured, ſlain, paſs. 


* Neal's Hiſtory of the puritand, v. iv. p. 286. 8vo. 
| away, 
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away, and periſh.” For he produced many texts 
_ to exhibit this view of future puniſhments, - 
The propoſitions, which they did deduce from 
theſe catechetical pieces, were deemed ſufficient 
grounds for proceeding, with ſeverity, againſt My, 
Biddle. A learned modern writer, who does not 
adopt the author's peculiar ſentiments, has ob- 
ſerved of the ſcripture catechiſm, that it dif- 
covers an enlargement of mind, a liberality of 
ſentiment, and a ſincerity, in freely publiſhing 
what he apprehended to be truth, which do ho- 
nour to his memory *. But the age in which it 
was publiſhed, as we have ſeen, was by no means 
diſpoſed io treat thoſe compoſitions or writers, 
that diſcarded or oppoſed the prevailing faith, with 
candour or equity. Of which Mr. Biddle, on 
this occaſion, had new experience. 


commons, which the protector Cromwell had 
convened; and was examined whether he was the 
author of that #wo-fold ſcripture catechi/m, wherein 
all the queſtions are anſwered in the words of 
_ ſcripture at large. Mr. Biddle, to theſe interro- 
gatories, wiſely made a reply, which at once con- 
veyed an appeal to the principles of equity, and 
ne his juſt expectations from the n of 


„ 


the 


He was brought to the bar of the houſe of 


( 0 
the engliſh eonſtitution. For he anſwered by aſl. 
ing, Whether it ſeemed reaſonable; that one! 
brought before a judgment · ſeat, d 2 criminal, 
ſhould, accuſe himſelf??? The reaſon, Which this 
anſwer. carried in it, was not admitted as a bar to 
the proceedings againſt him; but on the 3d of - 
December he was committed cloſe priſoner to the 
gate-houſe, and forbidden the uſe, of pen, ink, 
and Paper, and denied the acceſs of} any viſitant. 
In this caſe, nothiog leſs than à capital judg- 
ment was to be expected; a bill was accordingly” 
brought in for puniſhing him. In this ſituation 
Mr. Biddle preſerved a compoſed and cheerful 
mind, and maintained his hope of an happy event 
from the proyidence-of- God, in whoſe cauſe he 
ſuffered. , His hope did not fail him; for the pro— 
tector, induced by reaſons drawn from his O] 
intereſt, diſſolved the parhament ;; and the priſoner, 
after ten months impriſonment, obtained hisliberty, x 
May 28; by daecqurie.btlaw ®.:. i bn 0511591018 
The reſentment of government purſued the 
book as well as the author; for an order was 
iſſued out, that the catechiſm ſhould be burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman; which was 
xcordingly done on the 140 of December. This 


* Unitarian iraQs, vol. i. 4to., The liſe ol — p. 7s WE: 
itiſh biography, vol. vi. gvo. p. 86. 
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thoſe who would have- ſtifled inquiry. 
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mode of daſting an odium upon particular writings, 
hath been ptactiſed by all governments, and in all 
ages s. The diſgrace ultimately falls on thoſe WH 


adopt this meaſure t for it indicates the weakneſs 
ol: their cauſe, or the indolence of its partiſans. 


They either have not the ability, or will not be at 
the pains, to diſcuſs and refute the opinions they 
would ſuppreſs. Itois a method of diſmiſſing, a 
much within the power of the ignorant, as the 
learned; and of the fool,” as of i the wiſe man. 
And, after all, though a book may be burned; 
an ĩmpreſſion cannot be annihilated in one fire. 
Copies will be ſecretly preſerved and read; and 
will, in a future unprejudiced age, bring forward 
the queſtion, if it hath been judiciouſly ſtated, 
and cloſely argued, to diſgrace the memory of 


It is however but juſtice to the times of which 
we- write,” to ſay, that while the ruling powers 
proſecuted and impriſoned Mr. Biddle, and burnt” 
his catechiſms, ſome purſued a more fair and ra- 
tional mode of expoſing the ſuppoſed weakneſs of 
his arguments, and inveſtigating the truth of lis 
opinions. Mr. Nicholas Eſtwick, of Wakton, 
in Northamptonſhire, and ſome time fellow of 


Cicero de naturi deorum, curk Daviſti, I. i. c. 23. Mi- 


næutius Felix, curk Daviſu, cap. 8, Taciti Annales, 1, iv. cap. 35+ 


Chriſt's 
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Chriſt's college, in Cambridge, publiſned a pro- 
feſſed Examination and confutation of Mr. Rid. 

dle's confeſſion of faith eonoerning the holy trinity. 
And, to the honour: of the leading men in the ſtate, 
it ſhould be mentioned, that they availed them- 
ſelves of the learning and abilities of the celebrated 
Dr. Owen to diſeuſs, from the preſs, the poſitĩons 
of Mr. Biddle's-catechiſms. For at the command 
of the right honourable the council of ſtate, he 
drew up and; publiſhed: his V rxnp1icr1z EVA or- 
LICE; or the \myftery of the goſpel vindicated, 
and ſocinĩaniſm examined, in. the conſideration 
and confutation of a catechiſm, called a ſcripture 
catechiſm, written by J. Biddie, A. M. Mr. Neal 
has called this work a learned and elaborate trea- 


tiſo. The K* . Drees Manig was 


not confined to England, they were attended to 
abroad, and a EPR 
of his ſentiments *. 
Anorber effe&of 'Mr. Biddle NP LEDY 
lication was, tat to guard the minds of people, 
eſpecially of the rifinng generation, from what were 
deemed heretical ſentiments, the'provincial aſſem- 
bly at London publiſhed An exbortation to cate- 
ching, with directions for the e 


* Bock Hiſtoria antitrinitariorum, tom. i, Par, 4 P- 64. 
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du8ing-of it. Theſe inflruQions were aa 


che ſeveral claſſes of London, and, after their ex- 
ample, the aſſociated miniſters in the ſeveral coun- 
ties of 'England: PR the like exhortation to 
ky Lon sin 5d bl 
This e ease from zeal for a parti 
acteaſyſtein, and certainly tended to fix in young 


minds ſtrong prejudices in its favour; yet it was 


worthy of true piety and zeal, and may be ſup- 


poſed to have greatly contributed to prevent a pe- 
nicious and total ignorance of all religious prin- 


» * 
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SECTION 1A * 


* new enen i axon Mr. Biddle, 


Ir may be thought; that after — 1 


| fuch evils and ſufferings for the open avowal and 


defence of his religious opinions, Mr. Biddle ſhould 
have withdrawn from public notice, and have 
ſilently enjoyed his own view of things in private, 
The love of. eaſe and ſafety would certainly have 
dictated this conduct, and worldly prudence would 


11 X35 * 
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* 


. 
have approved it. But Mr. Biddle ſeens-to have 
entertained other ſentiments, and to have thought 


that perſonal comfort and ſafety. ought. to be ſacri 
ficed to truth, and out duty to God. Socrates, the ; 
grecian ſage, thought ſo before him®. When he 

was pleading. before his judges : ** Perhaps,” ſays 


he, © ſome one will aſk, Why can. you net, So- 
« crates, withdraw, and, baniſhing yourſelf from 
« us, ſpend your life. in ſilent and retired leiſure ? 
It would be a moſt difficult matter to convince: 
« you. that; J cannot do this. Should I urges, 


that this would be to diſobey God, and that 


« therefore I cannot be ſilent, you would diferedit- 


te me, as a diſſembler. Were I to alledge, that. | | 


to hold daily converſatĩons on virtue and other 
e topics, which you have heard that I canvas and 
e inveſtigate with others, is the greateſt human 
« felicity ; for a life ſpent: without inquiry is not 
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Opera Platonis, quoted by Dr. Dodditidge, Family Expoſitor, 
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though it is not eaſy to perſuade you" of it. 
4 If ye would - diſmiſs me and ſpare my life, on 


„ condition that I ſhould leave off to teach my 
fellow. citizens, I would rather die a — 


* times than accept the propoſal.” 1 
Mr. Biddle's conduct had 4 — fin ic in 


that of the apoſtles ; who, hen commanded by 
the jewiſh ſinhedrim, not to ſpeak at all, nor teach” 
in the name of Jeſus, anſwered, Whether it be 
right in the ſight of God, to hearken unto'ybu | 
«mote than unto God, judge ye.“ Adds iv, "tg. 
Achriſtian has more powerful reaſons for a ſtrict, 
heb and firm attachment to truth, than has an 


heathen philoſopher ; for lie has the word of God 
to direct his inquiries, and authoriſe his conduct, 
and he has the hope of immortality to ſupport 
and animate his ſteady zeal. 

Mr. Biddle, influenced by theſe confiderations, 


ſo far from withdrawing from the ſcene of exer- 
tion and ſuffering, betook himſelf to his former 


exerciſes for propagating, what appeared to his 
mind, divine truth, as cloſely connected with the 
honour of almighty God. Scarcely, therefore, 


hgd a year expired, after he was releaſed from the 
proſecution on account of his Scripture: catechiſm,- 
than a new danger, not leſs Forney Overtook. 


him, 


Notwith- | 


(ot) 


| Notwithſlanding the odi iam, under which bh” 
ſehiflakts laid, and the offence they g zave to, the 
governing power, they began to be cnvrated by 
a conſiderable part of a baptiſt congregation _ 
the paſtoral care of Mr, Griffin; ; who took alarm 
at this infection, and, to ſtop its ſpread, chal- 
lenged Mr. Biddle e 3 public diſputation in his 
meeting-houſe at St. Paul's. Mr. Neal has, to 
whatever cauſe it was owing, given a repreſenta. 
tion of this matter not quite ſo honourable” to 
Mr, Biddle, as the truth of the fact requires; for 
he ſays, that Mr. Biddle, being of a reſtleſs ſpirit, 
_ challenged Mr, Griffin; thus not only miſtating 
the proceedings; as originating from Mr. Biddle, | 
but uncandidly afcribing them to a wrong cauſe. 
It appears from Mr. Biddle's biographer, that he 
not only was not firſt in this buſineſs, but waved 
the challenge, and declined the diſputation for ſome - 
time. At length he met Mr. Griffin, amidſt a 
numerous auditory; among "whom were many of 
his bitter and fiery adverſaries, eſpecially ſome 
bookſellers, notoriouſly known for their falſe zeal 
and former oppoſition to Chriſtian mY under 
the name Lal, beacon of pe ä 
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bo Ma Wa of the ION Dy vol. ie. p. 137: 8vo. Their 
names were Thomas Underhill, Luke Fawn, and Nathaniel 
Webb, See Croſby's Hiſtory of the engliſh baptiſts, vol. 3, p. 20g. 
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To introduce the debate, Mr. Griffin aſked, 
« If any man there did deny, that Chrift was, 
God moſt high?” The. event gaye too much 
reaſon to apprehend, that the matter was thus 


opened, infidiguſly to draw from Mr. Biddle's own. 


mouth, grounds of accuſation, Mr. Biddie, with, 
ſjucerity and fixmaneſs, replied, I do deny it,” 
Mr. Griffin, on this, it ſhould. ſeem, entered int 
2 \ proof of the affirmative ; but, in the judgment 
of judicious hearers, was not able to ſupport his. 
cauſe againſt Mr. Biddle ; and the diſputation, was 
adjourned to another day, when. Mr. Biddle, it 
was agreed, ſhould take his turn of eſtabliſhing, 
the negative ſide of the queſtion between them. 
Before that day came, other. meaſures of con- 
futation, beſides fair diſcuſſion and argument, were 
adopted, The adverſaries. of Mr, Biddle laid 
hold of the open and generous; profeſſion, he had. 
made of his ſentiments : information was lodged. 
againſt him, He was apprehended and committed, 
to the compter, July 3, 1655; from thence he 
was removed to Newgate, and was at the next 
ſeſſions called to trial for his life, on the ordinance. 
againſt blaſphemy and hereſy, which we have, 
. before mentioned. The iniquity of this proceed- 
ing was aggravated by its being founded on, an 
act, which had never properly received he force 
of a law, and had, for ſeveral years, lain obſolete: 
But 
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Bit the eker zeal of” perſecutors admits no 
meaſutes of kindneſs or equity. The manner of 
conducting this profecuti ion againſt Mr. Biddle, 
as well as the grounds on which it was com- f 
meticed, afforded a proof of this. For when he 
prayed, that counſel might be allowed him to 
plead the illegality of the indiftment, it was de- 
nied him by the judges, and the ſentence of 3 
mute threatened." Upon this he pave into court 
his exceptions engroſſed on parchment, and, with | 
much ſtruggling, had coutifel allowed bim; ; "bat 
the trial was deferred to the next day, t 4 
In this emergency, the principles and policy 'of | 
Oliver Ctomwelt' operated 1 in favour of Mr, Bid- 
dle. The protector was an enemy to perfecy= 
tion; And among "the capital articles, on bich 
his government was formed, were theſe liberal 
ones, viz. * That fuch as profeſs faith _ in Ga 
by Jefus Chriſt, {though differing in Judge | 
from the dodtrine, wo of edi fcipline bab 
held forth) at not be refirained from, but ſhall 
be protected in the profeſſion” of "the faith, and 
exerciſe of their religion ; and that all laws, ſta- | 
tutes, and ordinances, &c. to the contrary of the 
aforeſaid liberty, fhall be eſteemed null and void. 
It was alſo his art, by dexterous management, to 
keep the oppoſue parties, then in the nation, im a 
kind of <quipoiſe, which he found neceſſary for his 
3 ; own 
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own ſecurity, He ſaw jt was not for the. intereſt 
of his government to. have Mr. Biddle either con. 
diemned or abſolved. He therefore took him out 
of the hands of the law, and detained him in pri- 
ſon, His releaſe would have offended the pteſ- 
byterians and all the enemies to religious liberty, 
of whom there appeared a great number at his 
trial. On the contrary, the proceedings again 
Mr. Biddle were ,oppoled | by the friends. of li- 
; they were cenſured and reprobated hy dif- 
ferent Publications from the preſs. And while 
petitions were, by one party praſented againſt 
| him, the other did not lie dormant, but ſolicited 
his diſcharge, and urged their ſuit by pointed ce- 
monſtrances againſt that ordinance, As threatening 
their liberties, and. infringing the fundamental 
articles of the protector's government. . 
congregations of baptiſts appeared on this oeca- 
Bon, as friends to Mr. Biddle, and advocates for 
the hs of couſcience. At length Cromwell, 
wearied with petitions, for and againſt, to termi- 
date the affair, and, i in ſome degree meet the 
wiſhes of each party, baniſhed Mr. Biddle to the 
iſle of Filly whither he was ſent on 55 
. | 15 * 
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Diſagreeable and afftitive, as muſt be this ſtate | 
of exile; it was rather a ſheltet fromm the vindii Ae 
ſpirit of his enemies, and 028 4 means of prevent- 
ing another parliament, under the protectör, from 
decreeing any thiug more rigid againſt him, as* | 
he was abſerit and out of their way. The incon- 
veniences and wants of his ſituation were alſo te- 
lieved by the kindnefs of the ptote cot brat,” 
who, after ſome time, allowed hitn int his" exile” 
an hundred crowns per annum for his fubſiſtence; 5 
which, as an at of pute generoſity, ſhewn to a 
perſecuted min; whoſe tenets could not be agre-" 
able to Crom well; reflects horivur on his name, 4 
Thie evils of Mr. Biddle's baniſhwient were, in 
other reſpects, alleviated'; eſpecially by the ſtate” 
of his mitid, and the employment of his thoughts. 
« Here, his biogfapher infortus us, he enjoyed 
much divine comfort from the heavenly contem- 
plations, for which his retirement gave him oppor- 
tunity, Here he had ſweet communion with the 
Father, and his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, and attained, in... 
many particulars, a clearer underſtanding of the 
divine oracles. Here, whilſt he was more abun- - 
dantly confirmed in the doctrines of his confeſſion 
of faith, &c, yet he ſeems, notwithſtanding, to 
have become more doubtful about ſome other 
points which he formerly held ; as appears from 
his Eſſay to explaining the revelation, which he 
| wrote 
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wrote after his er thence ; Which ſhews that 
he ſtill maintained a free and unprejudiced migds,. 
Though, Mr, Biddle's baniſhment Jaſted three 
years, his friends were not regardleſs, of his intereſt - 


to procure his releaſe, _ He himſelf wrote letters, 
both to the protector and to Mr. Calamy, an 

eminent preſbyterian miniſter, to reaſon them into 
compaſſion, but. without. immediate ſucceſs. kk 10 
may, perhaps, be offered in extenuation of Mr. 4 
Calamy's apparent neglect of Mr. Biddle's ap- N 
plications, that in Oliver's time he kept himſelf Þ 
as private as he could. At length, the ſolicitations, " 
of friends, favoured, by the operation of other ) 
| occurrences, prevailed, and the protector permitted 1 
a writ of habeas corpus to be granted out of the 4 
upper-bench court, whereby Mr. Biddle was 7 
brought back, and by that court ſet at liberty, as 4 
finding, no legal cauſe « of detaining him, .- 4 g 
A 05 account, Ke, p > boten ed | e 
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Hi renewal f his public Mi niftrations —bis uf 
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"Pk rflexios with RY we PRE * 
preceding chapter, are equally. pertinent to the 
conduct of Mr. Biddle, which we are to review in 
this. He ſtill preſerved the firmneſs of his mind. 
He ſtill felt the ardor of zeal. Notwithſtanding 
the dangers, ſufferings, and perſecutions, which 
he had ſuſtained, he was not terrified from what 
he counted his duty to Chriſt, in, propagating the 
true knowledge of the only true God, and of 
Jeſus Chriſt, whom he had ſent. Upon his re- 
turn to London, he reſumed his religious exer- 
ciſes among his friends, and acted as paſtor to a 
congregation in the city, formed on the n 
of the independents k. x 

The national affairs ſoon took a turn * 
vourable to Mr. Biddle” s. proſecution of his de- 
lightful work. F or, about five months after, the 
protector died, and Richard ſucceeding, called a 
parliament, which, it was ſuppoſed, would be 


#* Britiſh biography, Sva, vol. vi. p. 87. | 
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particularly inimical to him. At the importunity 
of a noble friend, he reluctantly retired into the 
country, during their ſeſſion. On the diſſolution 
of that parliament, he returned to his former 
ſtation. 
This period of . and of his miniſterial 
ſervices, was but of ſhort duration. The enjoy- 
ment of religious liberty was, in thoſe times, 
fuQuating and precarious, dependent upon the 
Nate of political affairs,” and changing with the 
national revolutions.” Of this Mr. Biddle had 

repeated experience. And though the reign. of 
his enemies, the preſbyterians, was now drawing 
to its cloſe, its termination afforded him no ſecu- 
rity; but, by the change of government, he was 
Involved in new difficulties and dangers; and 
became a ſufferer in common with thoſe, from 
whoſe hands he had alittle before ſuffered. With 
the ſettlement of CHARLES II. or the throne of 
his anceſtors, the ancient government in the church 
and ſtate was reſtored. The preſbyterians ſoon 
felt the iron hand of power, and all difſenters from 
the epiſcopal worſhip were treated on the ſame in- 
tolerant principles. Their liberty was taken away, 
and their meetings were puniſhed as ſeditious. 

Mr. Biddle endeavoured to avoid the threaten · 
ing ſtorm, by reſtraining himſelf from aue to 
more 28 aſſemblies. But his prudence and 
caution 
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caution were ineffectual. The retired and peace - 
able aſſociations of himſelf and his adherents could 
not elude the jealous eye of magiſtracy by their 
ſecrecy, nor diſarm its rage by their harmleſſneſs. 
For, on the firſt of June, 1662, he was haled 
from his lodgings, where he and ſome few of his 
friends were met for divine worſhip, and carried 
before ſir Richard Brown, a juſtice of peace, who 
committed them all to priſon, without admitting 
them to bail. Mr. Biddle was doomed to the 
dungeon, where he lay for five hours. The re- 
corder, actuated by more reverence for the law, 
releaſed them on giving ſecurity for anſwering, 
at the next ſeſſions, to the charge brought againſt 
them, They accordingly performed this. But 
the court not being able to find any ſtatute whereon 
to form a criminal indictment, they were referred 
to the following ſeſſions, and then were proceeded 
againſt, under pretence of an offence at common 
| law; a mode of conviction which leaves much to 
the breaſt of the judge. The deciſion, in this 
caſe, was, that every one of the hearers ſhould be 
fined in the penalty of twenty pounds, and Mr. 
Biddle himfelf in one hundred; and they were 
ordered to lie in priſon till theſe mulcts were paid. 

The ſheriff was difpoſed to have remitted the 


greateſt part of Mr. Biddle's penalty, and to have 
accepted even ten pounds, which he would have 
G I 2 paid, 


wo) 


paid. Sir Richard 'Brown rigorouſly mates 
upon the payment of the full ſum, and even, in 
that caſe, threatened him with a ſeven years im- 
priſonment, 3 bc as en = 
priſon. 1 

But in leſs than five . through the noĩ- 
ſoreneſs of the place, and the want of air, which 
was peculiarly diſagreeable and pernicious to him, 
whoſe only recreation and exerciſe had been, for 
many years; to walk daily in the freſh. air, he 
contracted a diſeaſe which was attended with im- 


_ mediate danger to his life. So unrelenting, ſo 


unpitying is bigotry, ſir R. Brown could not be 
moved, in this extremity, to grant the fick pris 
foner the comfort of a removal, in order to re- 
covery, The ſheriff, whoſe name was Meynel; 


aRed on the principles. of humanity, and granted 


it. But, on the ſecond day after, between five 
and ſix o*clock in the morning, the 22d of Seps 
tember, 1662, he died, in the 47th year of his age! 
He had formerly aſſured his friends, that he 
had brought himſelf, by frequent meditations on 
the reſurrection and future happineſs, to look on 
death with contempt. The manner with which 
be met his diſſolution, evinced to them the truth 
of theſe declarations. For when, by the diſeaſe 
more violently affecting his head, he perceived g 
1 alteration, he — it to his friends, and 

SY 
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abſolutely declined any further diſcourſe ; but 
compoſed himſelf, as it were to ſleep, for eight . 
hours before he expired, being very ſparing of 
words, and even of groans, that might argue any 
impatience, When a pious perſon, who-attended' 
him, broke forth into this valedictory wiſh, God 
grant that we may ſee one another in the kingdom: 
of heaven; his ſpeech failing him, he ſhewed how 
pleaſing that wifh was te him, by lifting up his 
quivering hand. He had, before this. illneſs, 
frequently dropped expreſſions, that indicated an 
expectation of his approaching end; often ſaying, 
that if he ſhould be once more caſt into. priſon, he 
ſhould never be reſtored to liberty; and more- 
aver, That the work was dene, meaning, that the 
truth which he apprehended God hac raiſed him 
up to profeſs, was ſufficientiy brought to light, 
and that there only wanted ingenuoufneſs in men, 
for the embracing and acknowledging it.? 


% Short acchunt of his liſe, p. g. 
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A has deg aefign, 1 in the al 8 

tions, to bring into view only thoſe works of Mr. 
Biddle, which raiſed the public attention, or drew 
on himſelf ſevere proſecutions. But, beſides 
theſe, there were other publications of his, which 
were ſpecimens of his learning and genius, or 
expreſſive of his zeal. to promote religious inquiry 
and truth. His juvenile . have dem 
before mentioned. 5 
During his baniſtiment to the iſle of Scilly, 
Wwe have ſaid, he drew up an eſſay to the explain- 
ing of the revelations; in which he treated df 
the beaſt in the apocalypſe, antichriſt, the per- 
ſonal reign of Chriſt on the earth, &c, * His 
preſent biographer not having been able to pro- 
cure a ſight of this piece, can * * nothing more 
concerning it. 


* 


1 


* Short account of his life, p. 4. and Biitiſh biography, 8vo. 
vol. vi. p. 79: note (1) and p. 87, 
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In the year 1653, Mr. Biddle publiſhed: ſeveral 
mall pieces, which were tranſlations of tracts 
v titten by ſome of the poliſh. unitarians. Among 
theſe was one entitled Brevis diſcuſſio; or. a Brief 
inquiry tauching a better way than is commonly- 
made uſe of to refute PAPISTS, and reduce PRO> 
TESTANTS. to a certainty and unity in RELIGION. 
The author of this tract was Joachim Stegman, 
a german, who, on account of his attachment to 
the ſocinian ſentiments, was diſmiſſed from the 
paſtoral office in two churches, of the reformed 
on which he went into Poland, and was firſt cho- 
ſen principal of the. univerſity at Racow, and was 
then ſent, by the ſynod. of Racow, to ſucceed. 
Valentinus Radecius, as paſtor of the unitarian | 
church at Claudiopolis, or, as it is called in Gere 
man, Clauleaburg.. in Saxony, Where he Sigg 1 in 
1633 | 
T his work Was. * in 16332 Aa \ rants | | 
of it is preſeryed in the Phœnix. It incurred 
cenſure, as containing ſundry. ſocinian | and pela - | 
gian tenets, and was aſcribed. to Mr. John Hales, N f 
of Eton. 
© The ſcope of it is 8 that the angle 
tants, | by. adhering to the peculiar ſyſtem of Lu- 


Bock Hiſtoria antizrigitariorym) tam... p. l. P. 949) 969% 
et Sandii Bibliothega antitrin. p. 133. real 


ther, 


610 
ther, Watte, Calvin, Beza, &c. &c. had, in 


many inſtances, offered weak and improper argu- | 


ments againſt popery, which had laid them under 
"needleſs difficulties, His advice is, therefore, to 
diſcard all human authority, and to ſtick to tlie 
ſcripture only, as explained and underſtood by 
right reaſon, without having any regard to tradi- 
tion, or the authority of fathers, councils, &. 


„Mr. Bayle, we are told, ſays, this Book did 


more hurt than good, not becauſe it was not well 
| wrritten, but becauſe it tended to diſparage the re- 
putation of the firſt reformers, broke in upon 
their ſeveral ſyſtems, and, what was worſe than 
all the reſt, was manifeſtly the work of ſomebody 
tainted with the herefies of Socinus and Am 
nius.” * 

We ſuppoſe that Mr. Bayle ſpeaks here not 
his own opinion, but the ſentiments of thoſe who 
prefer the party they have once eſpouſed to good 
' fenſe and truth, The piece opens with this prin- 
ciple ; He that will refute an error, muſt nei- 


ther be entangled in the ſame, nor reject the true 
grounds of refutations.” In the ſueceeding chap» 


ters it treats of fathers and doctors; of the holy 
ſpirit; of the true opinion touching the judge; 


An hiſtorical view of the controverſy nne an ia- 
termediate ſlate. ad ed. p. 64. 


of 
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of traditions ; of philoſophical principles; of thi | 
true opinion touching the rule; whether the dead 


do properly live; whether Chrift in heaven hath 
yet fleſh and blood; whether it be poſſible to obey 
the precepts of Chriſt; and whether it be:neceſs 
ſary to obey the precepts of Chriſ. 

The eighth chapter of this work may be deems 
ed curious, not only for the example it gives df 
the ſupport which popery derives from ſome docs 


trines embraced by proteſtants; but for the full 


and yet conciſe view which it exhibits of the argu⸗ 
ments againſt an eſtabliſhed doctrine, on which 
few, even in the preſent day, venture to think 
with freedom. Luther and Calvin,“ he ob- 
ſerves, teach ſuch things as are injuriouſly de + 
fended, not only againſt the papiſts, but alſo agaioſt 


the very life of the chriſtian religion; true piety, 


Of the former ſort, is that opinion wherein they 


hold that the dead live. It will ſeem, abſurd, and 


indeed the thing a is very Ty * 1 
believe it. 

For they ſuppoſe that the fouls of men, in 
that very moment wherein they are parted from 
their bodies by death, are carried either to heavert, 
and do there feel heavenly joy, and poſſeſs all 
kinds of happineſs which God [hath promiſed to 
his people; or to hell, and are there tormented, 
and excruciated with unquenchable fare; And 
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this, as was ſaid before, they attribute to the 
mere ſouls ſeparated from the bodies, even before 
the reſurrection of the men themſelves, that is to 

ſay, while they are yet dead. But theſe things 


cannot happen to any thing which is not alive; © 


for that which doth not live, doth not feel; and 
conſequently neither enjoyeth- pleaſure, nor en- 
dureth pain. Wherefore they believe, in effect, 
that the dead live; namely, in the ſame manner 
that they affirm Peter, Paul, and other dead —_ 
to live in heaven. 

« Now this is the foundation, not only of pur- 
| gatory, but alſo of that horrible idolatry practiſed 
amongſt the papiſts, whilſt they invocate the ſaints 
that are dead. Take this away, and there will 
be no place left for the others. To what purpoſe 
is the fire of purgatory, if ſouls ſeparated from the 
body feel nothing? to what purpoſe are prayers 
to the virgin Mary, to Peter, and to Paul, and 
other dead men, if they can neither hear prayers, 
nor intercede for you? On the contrary, if you 
admit this, you cannot eaſily overthrow the in- 
vocation of ſaints. Now, though the thing be 
fuch of itſelf, as deſerves to ſeem abſurd to every 
one, yet will we fee, whether the contrary thereof 
be not ſet down in the ſcripture. 
Nor need we go far for an example, ſince 
we have a pregnant one in the argument of Chriſh, 


( 197 ) 

wherein he proveth the future reſurrection of the 
dead from thence; that God is the God of 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, but is not the God 


of the dead, but of the living; whence he con- | 
cludeth that they live to God, that is, ſhall be 
recalled to life by God, that he may manifeſt - 


himſelf to be their God, or beneſactor. This 
argument would be fallacious, if before the re- 
ſurre&ion they felt heavenly joy. For then God 
would be their God or benefactor, namely, ac- 


cording to their ſouls, although their body ſhould 


never riſe again. 


In like manner, the reaſoning of the apoſ- 


tle would be fallacious, x Cor. xv. 30, 3, 32. 
wherein he proveth the reſurrection by that ar- 
gument; becauſe, otherwiſe, thoſe that believe in 
Chriſt would in vain ſeek hazards every hour; in 
vain ſuffer ſo many calamities for Chriſt, which 
he teacheth by his own example. Again, be- 
cauſe otherwiſe it would be better to ſing the ſong 


of the epicureans, Let us eat and drink, for to- 


morrow we ſhall die.“ In ſhort, of all men, chriſ- 
tians would be the moſt miſerable. Certainly 
this would be falſe, if the godly, preſently after 
death, did in their ſouls enjoy celeſtial happineſs, 
and the wicked feel torment. For they would 
not in vain ſuffer. calamities nor theſe follow the 
pleaſures, 
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pleaſures of the flelh ſcorfree. 3 
dares ge be far happier than the wicked. 5 
Since, therefore, it is the ablurdeſt mung m 
_ world, to ſay that Chriſt and the apoſtle Paul 
did not argue rightly; is it not clear that the 
' dodrine is falſe, which being granted, fo great an 
abſurdity would be charged on Chat and the 


me Paul? 
„ Farthermore, why ſhoald Peter defer 0 fal- 


vation of ſouls to the laſt day, x Pet. i. 5. who 
are kept by the power of God, through faith wiith 


ſalvation, ready to be revealed in the laſt time; 


and Paul the crown of righteouſneſs: to the day 
of judgment; 2 Tim. iv. 8. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteouſneſs, which the 
Lord; the righteous judge, ſhall give to me at that 


day, &c.? Fo what purpoſe ſhould the judg- 


ment be appointed? How could it be ſaid of the 
godly, under the old covenant, that they received 
not the promiſe, God providing ſome better things 
for us, that they might not without us be "made 
perfect; Heb. xi. 40. if the ſoul of every one 
preſently after death, even without the IN 
eeleſtial happineſs ? 


e But the very nature of the ang nel re- 
faſeth it- Is not living, dying, feeling, hearing, 
acting, proper to the whole man, or the com- 


» 
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pound of ſoul and body? Is not the body the 
| inſtrument of the ſoul, without which it cannot 
perform her functions ; as an artiſt, knoweth in 
deed the art of working, but unleſs he have inſtru- 
ments at hand, he cannot produce any effect? 


Let the eye be ſhut, the ſoul will not ſee, though 


the power of ſeeing be not taken away from it. 


For as ſoon as you ſhall reſtore the inſtruments, 
a man will preſently ſee. Wherefore ſouls ſepa- 


rated from bodies are neither dead nor live, and 


conſequently enjoy no pleaſure, and feel no pain. 
For thoſe things are proper to the whole com- 
pound. 

« But the ſcripture ſaith, that the dead are not, 
that the ſpirit returneth to him that gave it; and 
of the ſpirits of the godly, that they are in the 
hand of God, but at the reſurrection they ſhall 
be joined with the bodies ; and then, having got- 


ten nears they "ll put forth their opera- 
tions,” 


The tranſlation of this piece of Stegman's i is 


attended with a ſhort preface, in which Mr. Biddle, 
beſides paſſing encomiums on the work, chiefly 
labours to obviate an objection that might be 
urged againſt it, from the fireſs it lays on the uſe 
of reaſon in religion. The remarks, which Mr. 


Biddle offers on this point, are worthy of atten, 


tion, Ay 


=: Speaking 
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: Speaking of thoſe who would be diſpleaſed with Pp 


it, becauſe reaſon is therein much cried up; he 
ſays, My deſire therefore is, that ſuch perſons 
would but conſider what the holy ſcripture itſelk 
faith on this behalf; namely, how Paul, Rom. 
xii; x. calleth the ſervice which chriſtians are to 


And Peter, 1 Ep. li, 2. ſtileth the word of the 
goſpel which he preached, ſincere rational milk 
(for fo the original hath'it, as any one who is 
ſkilled 'in that tongue, and Iooketh into the greek 


context, may perceive). And ch. ili. 1 5. he faith, - 


Be ready always to make an apology unto every one 
that aſketh you a reaſon concerning the hope that is 
in you, with meekneſs and frar. Which paſſage 
clearly intimateth, that as there is no incongruity 


for others to require a reaſo7 of our hope in Chriſt, 
ſo we chriſtians are, above all other profeſſors what- 
| foever, obliged to be very rational; for to make 


an apology or defence in the behalf of ſo abſtruſe 
and ſublime a doctrine as ours is, requireth a 
more than ordinary improvement of reaſon. 

« This being ſo, it may ſeem flrange why ſo 
great a number even of proteſtant miniſters ſhould 
make reaſon a common theme to diſclaim againſt, 
giving to it (without warrant of ſcripture) the 
name of corrupt reaſon and carnal reaſon, and 


others the like eulogies. But the truth is, they 


them- 
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exhibit unto God, a rational or reaſonable ſervice, 
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themſelves hold many abſurd, ridiculous, and un- 
' reaſonable opinions, and ſo know right well, that 
if men once begin to make uſe. of their reaſon, 
and bring the doctrines, that are commonly taught, 
to the touchſtone of the ſeripture, explained and 
managed in a rational way, their tenets and repu- 
tation with the people will be ſoon laid in the duſt, 
Let ſuch miniſters henceforward either leave off 
clamouring againſt reaſon, or no more open their 
mouths againſt papiſts, and their opinion about 
tranſubſtantiation; for whoſoever ſhall ſift the con- 
troverſy between papiſts and proteſtants, concern- 
ing it, ſhall find that the principal, if not only 
ground why we reject it, is becauſe it is repugnant 
to reaſon, But it tranſubſtantiation is to be dif= 
claimed, becauſe contrary to reaſon, why | ſhall not 
all other unreaſonable doctrines, upon the ſame 
account, be exploded, eſpecially ſeeing there is 
ſcarce any one of them can: plead ſo pie a 
colour of ſcripture for itſelf as, that can? 


Another piece, tranſlated by Mr. Biddle, was 


Przipcovius's Life of F auſtus Soeinus; with the | 
preliminary diſcourſe prefixed by that writer to te 
works of Socinus, The title of the tract is, | 
« The LIFE of that Jcemtaradle man, F AUSTUS 


Socixus SENENSIS, deſcribed by a Polonian knight, 
Wrereunto is aaded, an excellent Diſcourſe which 
the ſome author would have had premiſed to the 
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Worte of Sets together with a catalogue of 
thoſe works. The views of Mr. Biddle, in this 
publication, appear to have been truly laudable 
and- liberal, viz. to do juſtice to a character which 
had been much aſperſed, and to hold up, to con- 
femplation, a great example; at the ſame time 
that he enters a caveat againſt an implicit n 
rence to the judgment of his hero. 
< The life of Socinus, he ſays in his preface, 
is here expoſed. to thy view, that by the peruſal 
thereof thou mayeſt receive certain information 
concerning the man, whom miniſters and others 
traduce by cuſtom ; having (for the moſt part) 
never heard any thing of his converſation, nor 
ſeen any of his works; or, if they have, they 
were either unable or unwilling to make a thorough 
ſerutiny into them, and ſo no marvel, if they 
ſpeak evil of him. 
„ To fay any thing of him here, by way of 
evlogy, as that he was one of the moſt pregnant 
wits that the world hath produced ; that none, 
fince the apoſtles, hath deſerved better of our reli- 
gion, in that the lord Chriſt hath chiefly made 
uſe of his miniſtry to retrieve ſo many precious 
truths of the goſpel, which had a long time been 
Hidden from the eyes of men by the artifice of 
Satan ; that he ſhewed the world a more accurate 
way to diſcuſs controverſies in religion, and to 
fetch 


633 
fetch out the very marrow of the holy ſcripture, 
ſo that a man may more avail himſelf by reading. 
his works, than perhaps by peruſing all the fathers, 
together with the writings of more modesn aus 
thors.; that the virtues of his will were not -infe- 
rior unto thoſe of his underſtanding, be being 
every way furniſhed to the work of the Lord; 
that he opened the right way to bring chriſtians to 
the unity of the faith, and acknowledgment of 
the ſon of God; that he took the ſame courſe to 
propagate the goſpel, that Chriſt and the apoſtles 
had done before him, forſaking his eftate and his 
neareſt relations, and undergoing alt manner of 
labours and hazards, to draw men to the know- 
ledge of the truth; that he had no other end of 
all his undertakings, than the glory of God and 
Chriſt, and the ſalvation of himſelf and others, 
it being impoſſible for calumny itſelf, with any 
colour, to aſperſe him with the leaſt ſuſpicion of 


worldly intereſt; that he of all interpreters ex- | 


plaineth the precepts of Chriſt in the ſtricteſt man- 


ner, and windeth up the lives of men to the higheſt ' 


ſtrain of holineſs; to ſay the other like things 
(though in themſelves true and certain) would, 
notwithſtanding, here be impertinent, in that it 
would foreſtall what the polonian knight hath 
written on this ſubject. 
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% To him; therefore, I refer thee, acfiring th thee 
to read his words without prejudice, and then the 
works of Socinus himſelf; and though thou beeſt 
not thereby convinced that all Which Socinus 


taught is true, (for neither am I myſelf of that 


belief, as having diſcovered that in ſome leſſer 
things Socinus, as à man, went awry, however, in 
the main, he hit the truth) yet for ſo much of 
Chriſt as thou muſt needs confeſs appeareth in 
him, begin' to have more favourable thoughts of 
him and his followers.” 

In addition to theſe pieces, which were tranſ- 
lations from poliſh unitarian writers, we ſhould 
add another tract by the knight, who was the 
author of the former, * viz. Diſſertatia de pace, 
&c. Or, a DISCOURSE touching the PEACE and 
' CONCORD of the chuxch. Verein is elegantly 
and acutely argued, that not ſo much a bad opinion, 
as a bad life, excludes a chriſtian out of the king- 
dom of heaven ; and that the things neceſſary to be 
known for the attainment of ſalvation, are very 
few and\eaſy ; and finally, that thoſe who. paſs 
amongſt us under the name of heretics, are not- 
withſtanding to be tolerated. This piece, written 
when the author was lite more than eighteen 


* 
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® For an account & Przipeovius, we refer to the Memoirs of 


ie wr &c. of Fauſtus e p. 439—452. 
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years old, had the honour of being aſcribed 1 to 
Epiſcopius. The compoſition is inſinuating and 
maſterly. The deſign of it was liberal, and, cone 
ſidering that the author did not agree, in their 
_ diſcriminating opinion, with thoſe on whoſe be- 
half he wrote, it was peculiarly expreſſive of ge- 
neroſity and candor. His view was to moderate 
the zeal and bitterneſs, of which the ſocinians 
were, in general, the unmerited objects. To 
effect this purpoſe, it was introduced with ſome 
reflexions on the lot of truth and innocence in 
this world. In ſome following chapters is ſhewn, 
what things concerning God and Chriſt are ne- 
ceſſary to be known unto falvation, and what are 
the parts of true faith; that ſincere love towards 
God and Chriſt is ſufficient to ſalvation, and that 
the ſame may be in thoſe who err; that though 
faith and the holy ſpirit be the gifts of God, yet 
erring perſons have and may have them; that 
nothing but diſobedience and unbelief exclude a 
man from eternal ſalvation ; and that ſuch as err, 
are free from theſe; that the things neceſſary to 
be known unto ſalvation are few and very ſimple, 
and eaſy to be underſtood by the ſimpleſt ; ſuch is 
not the common doctrine concerning the trinity; 
that there is not in this life a perfect knowledge of 
God, and of divine myſteries, but in the other 
life; and that faith, hope, and charity are ſuffi- 


cient 
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gent to ſalvation, The diſcuſſion of theſe points 
is followed with a general apology for ſocinians 
on this principle, that they are not of ſuch a per- 
Tuaſion out of ambition, avarice, pleaſure, or ſu- 
perllition, nor offend out of any malice, but only 
out of the care of their ſalvation. Then follows 
an anſwer to the objection, drawn from their re- 
jecting the conſent of the church, and reſting the 
defence of their opinion. upon the authority of 
ſcripture only. This is ſucceeded by an anſwer 
to three other objections, with a compariſon of 
Calvin's doctrine on predeſtination, with the doc- 
trine of others. Then ſome particular reaſons for 
tolerating heretics are offered ; and the queſtion, 
who are heretics,” is conſidered. The tract con- 
cludes with an inquiry, what heretics are to be 
excommunicated, and what not, and with a fuller 
apology for thoſe who in that age paſſed as ſuch. 
Mr, Biddle's preface, which is a ſhort one, con- 
cludes with that ſerious and. juſt exhortation, 
formed on the moſt enlarged principles, which we 
have quoted, p. 11 and 12. : 

Large and numerous quotations from this work 
might be deemed tedious, and ſuperſeded by mo- 
dern publications on the ſide of candor and mo- 
deration. But a paſſage or two, it is hoped, will 
not be unacceptable to the reader. To a preju- 
dice imbibed againſt the ſocinian ſentiment con- 

cerning 
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cerning the perſon of Christ, as what muſl be 
highly diſpleaſing to him, beeauſe derogatory from 
his glory, the author ariſwers thus: „ The 
greateit part of them, who at this day recede from 
the common ſenſe of the church in ſo great a 
matter, are not out of any raſhneſs ſo perſuaded, 
touching the fon of God, but rather out of a 


pious fear, leſt they ſhould detract from the Fa- 


ther ſomewhat of his honour. Wherein, if they 


unwittingly offend againſt the ſon, out of love to 


the Father, (ſo that improbity mingle not itſelf 

with their error) it ſeemeth very credible, that 
che ſon will, for the very love of the Father, for- 
give them this error. For he gave a notable 
proof of his meekneſs, when he prayed for his 
ignorant murderers. What, think we, will not 
he do for the love of the Father, who, for the 
love of men, forgave fo great an injury to his 
enemies? Now if he, out of love to mankind, 
doubted not to aſſume the form of a ſervant, and 
really to endure extreme diſgraces, certainly he 
will bear with the errors of men, who do not 


_ conceive worthily enough of his majeſty and dig- 


nity, eſpecially that which is paſt. - Will he, who 
for the ſake of men, did, of his own accord, de- 
baſe himſelf to the loweſt condition, puniſh them 
for this very thing, namely, becauſe they out of 
ignorance, think more meanly of his condition 


than 
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than is fit; _ eſpecially when he himſelf, by his 
debaſement, did in àa manner give an occaſion of 
ſuch ignorance ? Certainly it is incredible, that 
he, who of his own accord underwent, for the fins 
of men, a reproachful kind of death, will not par- 


don to human weakneſs, a ſimple opinion that 


derogates ſomething from his ancient excellence, if 
ſo be the error be harmleſs, and be removed from 
all fin of malice.” ?“ 

Another paſſage, i in which he endeavours to i re- 
move the objection againſt an indulgence to thoſe 
who hold certain opinions, drawn from the fear, 
that the intereſt of truth will ſuffer by the favour 
ſhewn to the erroneous, deſerves to be quoted. 
« If,” faith he, „we be afraid of the contagion 
of ſuch errors, either in behalf of ourſelves, or 
rather of the weaker ones, in the firſt place we 
may not thereupon renounce brotherly love, which 
we owe to them, although they err. For we 
ought not to forſake a certain and clear duty,, leſt 
an uncertain evil ſhould happen, nor to purſ:: 
even the , moſt holy ends by unlawful means, 
But, ſecondly, that fear is vain. For if we have 
not the truth, there is little danger to be feared 
from them, much leſs if we have it. For ſince 
they maintain their tenets with no arms, nor. with 
any force, and think it not ſo much as lawful fo 
to do, nor ſet them off with any carnal allure- 

ments, 
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ments, certainly the truth can never be by them 
either oppreſſed with force, or overthrown with 
fraud, inaſmuch as the nature of truth is ſuch, 
that, like to eagles feathers, ſſie devoureth all other 
light plumage of opinions, never withdrawing 
herſelf from us, unleſs ſhe be tired either with 
our ſervitude, or fins. Which twain being not 
to be feared-by us in a modeſt liberty of diſſent- 
ing, and ſtudy of true charity, what cauſe is there 
why we ſhould fo-warily fence our opinions "om 
their tenets ? 

Let us rather be poſſeſſed with a certain 
hope, that as earthen veſſels being joined with 
thoſe of tin or filver, are broken to pieces; ſo 
alſo if God, the author of peace, ſhall bring back 
into the church that happy tolerance, all falſe opi- 
nions fighting hand to. hand with the true, will 
be daſſied to ſhivers, and periſh. Otherwiſe, if 
we ſo much fear that mutual patience and friendly 
conference, we do not think well enough con- 

cerning the goodneſs of our cauſe. 110 

„ Heretofore, when the dawning of goſpel- 
light was returned, Luther and his followers would 
have wiſhed that they might be tolerated” in the 
communion: of the roman church. But it con- 
cerned'the pope to ſecure his darkneſs from the 
approach of the morning. Again, when'a dif- 
ſenſion was riſen up between the lutherans and 

the 
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the reformed, who was it tliat refuſed the form of 
agreement that was offered, but he that doubted 
of his cauſe? Now, alſo in the very reformed 
church itſelf, upon the diſſenſion concerning fate, 
none are more diſpleaſed with tolerance, than they 
that ſuſpect, the truth of this doctrine. Would 
error were ſo circumſpect i in the cradle of its in- 
fancy, as it is provident being once grown up, 
But it being blind when it is born, doth after- 
ward become ſharp- ſighted, foreſeeing its fate afar 
off, andeſchewing it, and is never more ingenious 
to prolong its life, than when it is preſſed with 
the conſcience of its own weakneſs.” 

In aid of the deſign and reaſonings of this tract, 
Mr. Biddle added a poſtſcript ; in which, among 
other reflexions, are the following pertinent re- 
marks and cloſe appeals to thoſe who, arrogating 
to themſelves the character of the orthodox, cen- 
ſure all others as heretics, 

Mr. Biddle granting, that he who contradigh 
the divine writings of the apoſtles, ſhould be no 
leſs eſteemed an heretic, than he who oppoled the 
apoſtle's preaching by word of mouth, adds, 
„ but even thus can we not challenge that cenſa- 
rian rod. againſt. heretics, (referring to certain 
particular paſſages in the epiſtles.) For they 
whom ye place in the rank of heretics, are ſo far 
from ee the oy ſcripture, that they 

wage 
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wage war againſt you out of the ſame, and appeal! 
to the judgment thereof, not without à certain 
hope of victory, in the examination of their cauſe, 
inaſmuch as they embrace the ſcripture in all 
things, with as great veneration of mind as you 
do; nor amongſt all the chriſtian churehes, which 
are at this day extant, ſhall ye ſhew any on: (that 
I know of) which doth-not reiigiouſly, and from 
the heart, yield an undoubted aſſent to all theſe 
things, that are - propoſed and taught in the holy 
ſcripture, Wherefore, there is no cauſe why ye 
ſhould condemn any one of them for hereſy, ſince 
they, agree. with you in giving due eredenee ta; the 
ſacred writ. And, therefore, whatſoever pretenee 
ye ſeek for your carnal zeal againſt ſuch as you tall 
heretics, yet to indifferent judgments can no other 
ground hereof appear, than their diſſent from 
your interpretation of the holy ren as to to 
controverted doctrines. | 1x] Sl 
„ But I will here bountifully 5 
ye have in all things hit the true ſenſe, of the 
ſcripture, and defend it. Nevertheleſs, it is furs, 
ther requiſite, that ye make this plain to them, 
whom ye brand with the crime of hereſy. But 
what here is the ſtreſs of your arguments? e 
appeal again to the holy ſcripture, and from 
thence condemn heretics. But they have already 
firicken this weapon out of your hands, ſhewing 
| 2 that 
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that the holy ſcripture maketh for you, only in 
your own ſenſe and interpretation, and that they 
are accordingly condemned by you, not from the 
facred ſcripture, but from your interpretation of 
the ſacred: ſcripture. And this is the circle of 
your arguing, which they deſervedly reject. / © 
1:4 Draw out, therefore, againſt heretics theſe 
truly apoſtolical weapons, not the thr aſmical 
prating of the chair in the univerſity, but the 
- power of the holy ſpirit, wherewith the apoſtles 
being indued, could deliver blaſphemers to ſatan, 
1 Tim. i. 10. and flay hypocrites with the ſpeak- 
ing of à word, Acts v. If ye want the powerful 
efficacy of this ſpirit, acknowledge your raſhneſs 
and iniquity in condemning them, to whom ye 
are not able, with evident and ſufficient arguments 

to demonſtrate your interpretation of the holy 
ſcripture, and who by the ſame right, and from 
the ſame foundation, object to 925 not only errors. 
but alſo hereſies. 

1/4 Ye know that of Chriſt, Wenn not, and ye 
ſpall not be condemned. What account will you 
give to this juſt judge, for ſo often violating this 
precept? Your zeal of the divine glory will not 
then excuſe you ; for though it palliate itſelf 
under this reverend name, yet is it wholly of the 
fleſn, and odious to God. But if ye affirm, that 


it * from tlie * ſpirit, produce argu- 
ments 
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ments worthy of ſo great an author, For neither 
is this ſpirit ſo weak, but that he can ſhew forth 
tokens of his divine authority and preſence in his 
miniſters, and by them againſt his enemies. But 
whither am I carried away? I] beſeech thee, good 
reader, to pardon this digreſſion of mine; and 
having liked the pious counſel of our author, 
intreat God that he would inſti] into ather readers 
alſo a mind ſtudious of peace and concord. 


Such ſentiments are ſo important and liberal, | 
that they can ſcarcely be repeated too often, or be 


preſented in too various forms. For every res 
preſentation, whether in a modern or ancient dreſs, 
carries a recommendation of them. to every ean- 
did mind, and it may be preſumed, will not he 
wholly without effect in making them o 0 


knovn, approved and tele fo ni beg ben aff: 
SECTION x11. a0 


"His Charter 4 


WE have traced Mr. Biddle through. the w 


bours, &c, of a ſtudious, and the events of an 


afflicted liſe. His ſtudies were devoted to the 
L 2 purſuit 


- 
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th b ny he 
— 


memory, whereby he had, at recellection, what 


N 


purſuit of nl gious knowledge, and his ſufferings 
| were. incurred by a conſcientious adherence to the 
convictions which his inquiries produced. From 
both, the reader will form his own ideas concern< 
ing his abilives,” learning and character. They 
wete all held in high eſtimation by thoſe who 
perſonally knew him, and were ee by 
his enemies. 

His acquaintance with the holy ſcriptures, as 
vas obſerved in the ſecond ſection, was fingularly 
comprehenfive and exact. His knowledge of 
them was inſtead. of a concordance, for no part 
could be named, but he would preſently cite the 
book, chapter, and verſe. This perfect knowledge 
in the ſcriptures, joined with an happy and ready 


he had read in other authors, gave him a great 
advantage in all debates, of which, without the 
leaſt oſtentation, he availed himſelf, 

The diſtinguiſhing point of view, under which 
the preceding account exhibits him, is that of a 
REFORMER, And a ſufferer for conſcience ſake : 
yet, in the former character, he appears to have 7 
been modeſt and candid, and in the latter patient 
and reſigned. It was,“ ſays his biographer, 
who appears*to have been intimately acquainted 
with him, in his heart to promote piety, and 
he had no deſign _—_— his name by oppo- 
* Ai ſition 
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ſition to eommon doctrines. Indeed, he was 2 
great aſſerter of common doctrines againſt novel 
opinions, that tended either to ſedition, ber. 
niſm, or ſuperſtition. And in what he held con- 
trary to the current, he did not endeavour to tie 
thoſe he had won, to be of his mind in ſuch'a 
ſociety, and by ſuch a ſociety, and by ſuch bands, 
as might continue them a ſucceſſive party, bear- 
ing his name as their founder; but leſt them to 
all that liberty, -which the duty of owning the 
truth according to their conſcience, and of mutual 
edification, would allow themx*.“ 5 

Zealous and active as Mr. Biddle was in pro- 
moting+ what he deemed great and important 
truth, he was ſtill mote zeslous in promoting 
holineſs of life and manners ; for this was always 
his end and defign in what he taught. He 
valued not his doctrines for ſpeculation, but prac- 
tice, inſomuch that he would not diſcourſe of 
thoſe points wherein he differed” ſrom others, 
with thoſe that appeared not religious, according to 
knowledge. Neither | cont4 he bear thoſe that 
diſſembled in profeſſion, for worldly intereſts.” 

His own life was pure and irreproachable. 
Mr. Anthony Weod acknowtedges, that, „ex- 


® Short account of his life, p. 10. 
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cept. his opinions, there was little or nothing 
blame-worthy in him.” He was ſo free from 
being queſtioned for any the leaſt blemiſh in his 
life, that one of his advocates ſays, the in- 


formers themſelves, who brought on the laſt pro- 
ſecution againſt him, had been heard to admire 
his ſtrict exemplary life, full of modeſty, ſobriety, 

and forbearance, no ways contentious, touching 
the great things of the world, but altogether taken 
up with the great things of God, revealed in the 
holy ſcriptures*,” 

Another writer, on the proceedings againſt 
him, gives this teſtimony to his converſation. 


„ We have,” fays he, had intimate know- 


ledge thereof for ſome years; but we think he 
needs not us, but may appeal even to his enemies, 
For his vindication therein. Let thoſe that knew 
him at Oxford for the fpace of ſeven or eight 
years, thoſe that knew him at Glouceſter about 
three years, thoſe that knew, him at London theſe 
eight or nine years, (moſt of which he hath been 


a priſoner) ſpeak what they know, of unrighte- 


ouineſs, uncleanneſs, unpeaceableneſs, malice, 


pride, profanenefs, drunkenneſs, or any the like | 


iniquity, which they can accuſe him of, or hath 


Short account of his life, p. 10. 


he, 
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6 
he, (as the manner of heretics is) 2 Pet. 2. 2» 
through covetouſneſs, with feigned. words, mad: 
merchandiſe of any? Hath he not herein walked 
upon ſuch true grounds of chyiſtian ſelf-denial, 
that none in the world can ſtand more clear and 
blameleſs herein alſo? He having ſhunned to 
make any of thoſe advantages which are. eaſily 
made in the world, by men of his parts and 
breeding, languages, and learning, that (if any 


known to us) he may truly ſay as the apoſtle, # 


have coveted no man's ſilver, or gold, or apparel 3 
yea, ye yourſelves know, that theſe hands baue 
miniflered to my neceſſities ; he ever accounting 
it a mare bleſſed thing to give, than to receive. 

It is a proof of the great and ſerious regard which 
he had for univerſal righteouſneſs, that % he 
would often tell his friends, that no religion could 


benefit a bad man; and call upon them to reſolve 


with themſelves, as well to profeſs and practiſe 
the truth that is according to godlineſs, as to 
ſtudy to find it out, and that againit all terrors and 


allurements to the contrary; being aſſured that 


nothing diſpleaſing to almighty God, would be any 
wiſe profitable to them f. The probity of his 


* CaxosBy's Hiſtory of the engliſh baptiſts, vol, i, p. 210, . 


23t, 212. 
+ Short account of his life, p, 16, 
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ewn-conduft was eminently conſpicuous : ſo that 
the appeal was made to many perſons of worth 
and eredit in London, on the juſtice and integrity 
of his heart, and on his holy care not to diſſemble, 
play the hypocrite, or deal fraudulently with any; 
not even to ſave his life *. | 

The foundation of his moral excellencies was 
laid, where the foundation of- every good attains 
ment muſt be laid, in the application of the earlieſt 
years to the purſuit of divine wiſdom. Before he 
left ſchool, there was diſcovered in him a ſingu- 
lar piety of mind, and contempt of ſecular affairs: 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of virtue, together 
with the ſtudy of literature and ſcience: and, in 
his younger years, was an amiable example of 
filial affection to his mother, to whom, becoming 
a widow by the death of his father, he, with great 
dilizence, gave dutiful aſſiſtance +. 

The events, which we have ſurveyed, furniſh a 
ſtriking proof of the perſeverance and fortitude, 
wich which lie followed truth, and met his ſuffer- 
ings. And, though he was converſant in the diſ- 
cuſſion of points, involved, by the inventions of 
men, and a mixture of human ſcience, in great 
difficulties and obſcurity, yet it doth not appear, 


* Croſby's hiſtory of the engliſh baptiſts, vol. i. p. 210, 211. 
+ Short account of his liſe, p. 4. 
* that 
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that he contended therein out of curioſity, vain- 
glory, and ſelf· conceit; but with great humility 
and courteſy: for they who differed from him, 
how mean ſoever, could not oblipe him more, 
than by pertinent objections, ſoberly urged, to give 
him the opportunity of reſolving them: which he 
always did with great ſimplicity and plainneſs of 
fpeech, without any oftentation of learning u. 
His converſation was as remote from covetouſ- 
nend as it was free from ambition. For, when 
he was capable of doing it, he ſupported himſelf 
by bis own induſtry, and refuſed the ſupplies; 
which benevolence and friendſhip: offered him; 
unleſs, when the neceſſities, brought on b ĩmpri- 
ſonment, ſickneſs, and the like calamuties, co 
ftrained him to avail himſelt of the kindneſs af 
others. After a ſeven years confinement, he was 
prevailed with to accept of a bed and board from 
a friendly citizen in London : and the importu« 
nities of another induced him to do the fame; 
after his return from exile in the iſle of Scilly. 


But theſe were exceptions to his mn mode of 
miniſtering himſelf « to his wants. G Þ 


TORT 


* Short account of his S's eee of 


the baptiſts, vol. i. p. 644% : « (f = 
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He had learned to be content with a little, and 
ſought not more; nay, out of that little he would 
contribute to the neceſſities of others. His grati- 
fications were very moderate, for he was remarka- 
bly temperate in eating, as well as in drinking. 
The purity of his character was not only moſt 
fair and unblamable; but, to avoid the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion, he carried his reſerve in his behaviour to the 
female ſex, to an unuſual (ĩt may be called an ex- 
travagant) degree of delicacy and caution. 
He was careful to preſerve juſtice in his dealings 
towards men, and was ſolicitous to enforce and ex- 
emplify this virtue, and that of charity, as, in his 
opinion, eſſentially neceſſary to ſalvation. And 
he had ſuch a lively ſenſe of the obligations of 
humanity and kindneſs, that it was one of his 
leſſons, which Mr. Firmin learnt of him, not 
only to relieve, but to viſit the ſick and poor, 
as the beſt means of adminiſtering comfort to 
them, and of gaining an exact knowledge of their 
circumſtances; and as affording an opportunity to 
aſſiſt them by our counſel, or our intereſt, more 
effectually than by the charity we do or can beſtow 
upon them“. 

There is another ingtedient in a good and EX- 
cellent character, viz. reverent, humble piety, 


| JA; The life of Mr, Thomas Firmin, 1698, p. 10. reprinted 
p. . 
1 which 


( 
which deſerves particular mention in the deknea- 
tion of Mr. Biddle's. The virtues of the de- 
votional kind, obſerves a great writer, may be 
ſhewn by arguments independent of the peculiar 


doctrines of revelation, to be, in their own nature, [1 


the moſt truly valuable, as well as the moſt ſus 
blime of all others,” and to form what may be 
called the key-fſtone of every truly great and herbic 
character +.” The piety of Mr. Biddle was 
eminent, He was, his biographer tells us, a 
ſtrict obſerver himſelf, and a ſevere exactor in 
others, of reverence in ſpeaking of God and Chriſt, 
and holy things : ſo that he would by no meals 
hear their names, or any ſentence of holy ferip= 
ture, uſed vainly or lightly, much leſs any fooliſh 
talking, or \ſcurtility.” While he treated facred 
ſubjects with this reverence and gravity, he would 
be chearful and pleaſant, and like well that the 
company ſhould be ſo too. © Yet even in his 
common converſe, he always fetained an awe of 
the divine preſence, and was ſometimes obſerved 
to lift up his hand ſuddenly ; which thoſe that 
were intimate with him, knew to be an effect of a 
ſecret ejaculation, . But in his cloſet devotions, 
he was wont often to proſtrate himſelf upon the 


+ Pricltley' Letters to a philoſophical unbeliever, part ty 
p. 211. 


ground, 
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ground, after the manner of our gie i in his 
agony, and would commend that fene Wo to 
bis moſt intimate friends *.“ 

Ati is a pertinent: remark made on the 5 
character, which Mr. Biddle ſupported, that the 
unitarians who ſuffered in our country, were all 
of them eminent examples of piety and virtue +. 
It is of conſequenee, on every occaſion that offers, 
to point out this; not only, as a good example 
can never be exhibited to view, without doing 
honour to religion, and leaving ſome good im- 
preſſions on the mind ;- but alſo to obviate the 
prejudices of ſome, even good men, Who can 
ſcarcely be induced to ſuppole that true piety can 
exiſt, where, what they deem, great and funda- 
mental errors, are embraced, They have been 
ſo accuſtomed to blend their own peculiar ideas 
and phraſeology, with all their meditations on the 
divine being, to incorporate them with all their 
devout addreſſes to him, that they cannot conceive, 
how devotion can exiſt but under ſuch a garb, or 
piety be felt but with the aſſociations, with which 
they always feel it. But ſuch perſons only prove 
by this, how limited is their acquaintance with 


5 : — 
2 * . . 


Short account of his life, p. 11. 


+ Mr. Lindſey's Hiſtorical vie w of the ſtate of the unitarian 


Adoctrine, p. 393+ 
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human characters, and how narrow are their own 
views of things. The principles which are the 
great grounds of devout affections, are common 
to all religious ſchemes : ſuch as that Ged is, and 
that he is the rewarder of them that diligently ſeek 
him : that he hath given us eternal life, and that 
this life is in, or by, bis ſon Chriſt Jeſus. Into 
theſe principles may, and-muſt, all the ſentiments 
and exerciſes of a pious mind be reſolved, as their 
juſt cauſe and animating motive. To a benevo- 
lent mind it is a ſource of joyful reflection to 
believe, that the power and pleaſure of theſe 
principles are, and muſt be, felt by every ſincere 
chriitian, whether calviniſt or arminian; whe- 
ther athanaſian, arian, or ſocinian. The lover of 
truth, eſpecially of religious truth, cannot but 
poſſeſs a ſerious and devout mind: for he is con- 
verſant with the moſt ſerious ſubjeQs,, and from 
them only can derive his ſupport and conſolation 
under the diſcouragements and evils to which, | his 
inquiries, after truth may xpoſe him. And if 
trinitarians can mention àa Howe, 2 Baxter, and a 


Watts; anti-irinitarians can boaſt an Emlyn, an 
Abernethy, and a Lardner. 
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SECTION. XIII. 


*" Conclufion=Some general refleftions en Mr. Rid. , 
dle's character and on the utility of religious 
 contraver . : 


© Some will be 10 to hold the labours and 
character of Mr. Biddle, which we have repie- 
ſented, in low eſtimation : as diſtinguiſhed chiefly | 
by an exceſſive attachment to religious contro- 


verſy. But the negle& or indifference, with 


- which they themſelves treat the diſcuſſion of theo- 


logical queſtions, is not a fair and juſt ſtandard by 


* which to judge of thoſe whoſe attention, like Mr. 
© Biddle's, hath been directed to them: for hom 
"can they be ſuppoſed competent to the deter mina- 
tion of a point, on which they have beſtowed no 
| pains? All that their opinion of its value proves, 
is only that ſuch a direction of the thoughts and 


*' Nudies does not ſuit their tafle. Bur fill, in tbe 


* great circle of human actions and purſuits, it may 
have its peculiar importance and uſe, | 
Tt will not be denied, that the diſcovery of 
truth, mathematical or philoſophical, is a ſuitable 
and valuable employment of the rational powers: 
and though it be not neceſſary for the good of the 


world, that every man ſhould be a philoſopher or 


mathe- 
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mathematician, yet mankind are greatly indebted { 
to the labours, and ought to hold in high eſteem. 
the names, of thoſe who have devoted their. time 
and thoughts to ſuch inveſtigations : which, in +; 
innumerable inſtances, are capable of being im- 
proved, and have been actually improved, to the 
advantage of mankind. 

Why ſhould its due value and praiſe be denied 
to the inveſtigation of religious truth? This hath. 
a more extenſive influence, than ſcientific : it hath. , 

a more intimate connexion with human conduct, 
in all the intercourſe, and with human felicity, 
under all the events of life. This derives a pe- 
culiar importance, from the energy it poſſeſſeth, , 
to form a moral character; to meliorate the 
whole human race in this world ; and to train up 
individuals, who yield to its power, for eternal 
PERFECTION and happineſs. 

The revelation of religious truth, firſt by Moſes 
and the prophets, .and then by Jeſu 
moſt ſtriking and convincing argument of its 
value and importance. Being revealed from 
heaven, it becomes an object of ſacred attention 
to all, to whom it, hath been communicated. 
There is a. merit in the improvement of any ta- 
lent, in the fulfilling of any obligation. On theſe 
plain principles, the inveſtigation of religious 
truth hath merit the merit of attending to what 

M 2 0d 
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God hath imparted. Diligence and aſſiduity 
heighten this merit; but ſufferings endured in 
the purſuit and profeſſion of it, add ſtill more to 
it. Probity and integrity are ineſtimable in any 
courſe of life. Can they loſe their value becauſe 
the principle, which calls them into exertion, is the 
love of divine truth ? | 
Let theſe conſiderations be weighed ; they will 
aſſiſt us to appreciate the excellence and impor- 
- tance of ſuch characters as Mr, Biddle. Such 
characters have been rendered peculiarly neceſſary 
and uſeful, through the groſs corruptions, in 
which chriſtianity hath been, for ages, almoſt loſt, 
Without ſuch exertions, ſuch ſtudies, and ſuch 
ſufferings, as mark the life of Mr. Biddle, no 
reformation from popery could have taken place, 
could have been ſupported and carried on. A 
Biddle, as hath been feen, calls the attention to 
important queſtions, throws light by diſcuſſion on 
intereſting points, and awakens the ſpirit of inquiry 
In aid of theſe remarks, I am induced to pro- 
duce the following reflexions. Notwithſtand- 
ing the diſreſpect which is occaſionally ſhewn to- 
wards religious controverſy, by little and illiberal 
minds, it is to ſuch controverſies as engaged the 
pens of Clarke, Hoadley and Sykes, that we owe 
much of what is moſt valuable and dear to us. 


(ml 

An affected diſparagement af the ſeyeral contro= 
verſies which haye reſpected religious liberty, and 
the improved knowledge of the ſcriptures, gene- 
rally indicates an indifference. to the nature and 
obligations of religion itſelf, or, beſpeaks à total 
ignorance of the bleſſings, we deriye and eryoy * 
from free inquiry and debate, by means of the 
preſs; or is the effect of a lamentable prejudice 
againſt every deſire and attempt to bring all pro- 
feſſing chriſtians to abide, by the plain and artleſs, 
goſpel of Chriſt; or, when ſuch averſion to con- 
troverſy is held by well-meaning and more candid. 
minds, it is no other than their declaring. their 
earneſt deſire to eſtabliſh the end, while, at the 
ſame time, they inconſiſtently and peremptorily 
proteſt againſt % means which can n effect 
it *.“ 

The ſentiments of the learned biſhop Pearce 
are very pertinent here, and deſerve to be recited. 
Let it be further conſidered,” ſays his lord- 
ſhip, © that, if no diſputes had ever been raiſed 

in the chriſtians church, there is great reaſon, to 
think, that ſy of math would have been „e 


» See the very inſtruttive and entertaining Memoirs of the 


ife and writings of Dr. Arthur Alkley TY by ION 
p. 385. 
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in it, than there is to be found at preſent. Cicero 
tells us (Tuſc. Diſput. 1. ii. cap. 2.) that philo- 
ſophy would not have arrived at that height of 
credit, to which it arrived in Greece, if it had not 
| received force and vigour from the controverſies 
and diſputes which were there carried on among 
the learned. And fo it fares with religion: how- 
ever good men may juſtly diſlike the methods by 
which diſputes about religious points are too often 
carried on, yet we ſee, that, in fact, ignorance of 
religion is no where ſo groſs as where free debates 
about it are not allowed. And it is obſervable of 
the earlier and better ages of the church, that 
when heretics aroſe, and carried ſome doctrines to 
one extreme, it commonly was when the church 
ſeemed inclined to bear too much towards the 
-other extreme. Theſe heretics then, under the 
guidance of providence, cauſed a revulfion of bu- 
mours, as it were, in the eccleſiaſtical body: it 
brought many back again into the right channel, 
and made them ſtick more cloſely to the truth 
than they would probably have done, if no op- 
pofition had been made. So that diſputes about 


the chriſtian religion ſeem to have contributed as 
much to the preſerving it pure, as the conſtant 
motion of waters does to the keeping them ſweet : 
and if fo, that can be no Ae againſi be- 
| lieving 
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living chrifianity; which has been one great cauſe 
of continuing it worthy to be believed . 

After all, it is perhaps more accurate to deſcribe 
Mr. Biddle, after his biographer, as a ſincere re- 
former, than a controverſialiſt: for, beſides pub- 
liſhing but a few books, he did not reply to thoſe 
diverſe anſwers, which were given to what he did 
publiſh. For this conduct ſeveral reaſons have 
been given, “ Firſt, that he was verily perſuaded, 
that truth being in itſelf plain and ſimple, eſpe- 
cially what is neceſſary and very uſeful, is eaſy to 
be apprehended by few words: it is error that 
ſeeks garniſh in many words and figures of ſpeech. 
Again, what he did publiſh, he well deliberated 
of; ſo that he did not find in the adverſe writings 
any thing of moment, which an attentive reader 
might not perceive already obviated; and they 
that attend not to the firſt propoſitions, will not 
receive benefit by replies and rejoinders. We add, 
that he, treading in a path, long overgrown with 
briars and thorns of error and ſophiſtry, it re- 
quired vaſtly greater labour and diligence to find 
out the way of truth, in which no Engliſhman 
had, by any appearing ET gone befor lim 
ſor many ages t. "wo * 


* Bp. Pearce's Sermons, vol. 1. p. 386, 337. 
+ Short account of his life, p. 9, 10. 
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To thoſe: who are convinced that, not with 
ſanding his miſtakes in ſome points, Mr. Biddle 
had truth on his fide in the great queſtions he dif. . 
eufled, concerning the unity of God, and the 
humanity of Chriſt, it will be a painful reflexion, 
that his opinions have made but a very {low pro- 
greſs during theſe hundred and twenty years: at 
leaſt the firſt hundred years of this period. The 

progreſs of truth is ever ſlow: for it has great 
difficulties to encounter from the indolence and 
intereſts of mankind; the diſcovery of it is at- 
tended with a painful proceſs: light muſt be let 
into the minds of inen by degrees: and many 
arguments muſt be, one after another, laid before 
them; and preſented in different forms, and re- 
peatedly renewed, before prejudices are ſubdued 
and conviction is produced. But to every ſincere 
lover of God's truth this is a pleaſing and encou- 
raging thought : that it is GREAT, and WILL IN 
THE END PREVAIL. 

In the mean time, it is the duty of every one 
to uſe his own, beſt and faithful endeavours to 
come at the knowledge of it, and to promote it. 
Let him,” to uſe the words of the prelate juſt 
quoted, © be indifferent, if he will, to the know- 
ledge of the ſeveral curious ſciences, with which 


men of leiſure wiſely enough fill up the intervals 
of | their time, Let hun flight, if he will (though 
I com- 


6) 

I commend him not for it), the account of what 
hiſtory records concerning the paſt ages of the 
world, or what travellers or voyagers ſay concern- 
ing the diſtant parts of the earth, In all theſe 
things, his indifference, though not praiſe-worthy, . 
is not criminal, is not dangerous to the health of 
his ſoul. But, when the queſtion is, How ſhall 
we worſhip God aright,” (it may be as juſtly ſaid, 
when it concerns the object of our worſhip} 
„„ How ſhall we pleaſe him? Upon what terms 
will he receive penitent ſinners into favour ?—— 
Can it be wiſdom ? can it be common ſenſe, not 
to make a diligent and impartial inquiry - No 
man who finds his mind entangled with doubts 
and difficulties can be juſtified, if he neglect, as 
Pilate did, to know what the TRUTH is. It is his 
duty to ſearch: it is his intereſt to do it ; for the 
fafety of his ſoul is highly concerned in it *,”? 


* Ut ſupra, p. 388, 389. 


THE END. 
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Mx. THOMAS FIRMIN: 


Tus long acquaintance and intimate friendſhip 


T had with Mr. FIN man, are (I confeſs) warrant- 
able cauſes, that ſo many do expect from me, an 
account of his (memorable): life. If ſome other 
man would anſwer the public expectation, with 
more addreſs, as to expreſſion, method, number and 
value of obſervations and reflections z in a word, 
more elegantly ; yet I will not be wanting in 
ſincerity or truth. Fx 
THOMAS FRN was born at Ipſwich in Suf- 


folk, in the month of June, anno 1632, being the 


fon of Henry Firmin, and of Prudence his wife. 
Henry and Prudence, as they did not overflow with 
wealth of the world, ſo neither was their condi- 
tion low or ſtrait. God gave them the wiſh of 
Solomon, neither poverty nor riches; but that 
middle eſtate and rank, which containeth all that 
is valuable and defirable in wealth, without the 
parade, vanity and temptations, that (generally) 
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adhere to riches. But theſe two were very conſi- 
derable in their degree, or place, both as to eſteem 
and plenty; by means of their ſobriety, diligence 
and good conduct, the effects of their piety, they 
were of the number of thoſe, who were then cal- 
led &“ Puritans,” by the looſer fort of people: who 
were wont to impute preciſianiſm, or affected pu- 
ritaniſm, to ſuch as were more devout, and withal 
more conſcientious, and exemplary, than is ordi- 
nary ; though in the "may of the church of Eng- 
gland. 

When he was of * years for it, they put 
their ſon (Thomas Firmin) to an apprenticeſhip 


| in London; under a maſter who was (by ſect or 


opinion) an arminian, a hearer of Mr. John 


Goodwyn. Our young man, accompanying his 


maſter to the elegant and learned ſermons of Mr, 
Goodwyn, ' ſoon exchanged the (harſh) opinions 
of Calvin, in which he had been educated, for 
thoſe (more honourable to God, and more ac- 
countable to the human reaſon) of Arminius and 
the remonſtrants. And now it was, that he learned, 
as was the commendable cuſtom of thoſe times, 
to write ſhort hand; at which he was ſo dextrous, 
that he would take into a book, any ſermon that 
he heard, word for word, as it was ſpoken by the 


preacher ; if the ſermon were not delivered with 


too much precipitance. Of this he made a dou- 
ble uſe, both then, and in the very buſieſt part of 
8 | his 


1 
his life. For, if the ſermon was conſiderable, for 
(judicious) morality, or weighty arguments, he 
often read it, in his ſnort- hand notes, for his on 
further improvement: and then took the pains to 
write it out (in words at length) for the beneſit of 
his acquaintance. He left behind him a” great 
many little books of that kind; ſermons.capied fair 
from his ſhort-hand eh which, not ren 
« multum in parvo.“ 1 92 

As to his demeanor in his „ 3 he 
was ſo nimble in his motions, in taking down, 
opening goods to chapmen, &c. that ſome gave 
him the name of “ Spirit.” And in making his 
bargain, his words and addreſs were ſo pleaſing, 
and reſpectful, that after ſome time, the cuſtomers 
rather choſe to deal with "Thomas, than with the 
maſter of the ſhop: or if a bargain was {truck 
between a cuſtomer and his maſter, he would 
decide the difference to the liking of both. 

He met, however, with one rub, in the courſe 
of his ſervice; for the elder apprentice” pur» 
loined five pounds of his maſter's money, and laid 
it to the charge of Tom. Firmin. I know not 
whether the imputation. was believed; probably it 
was not; but it pleaſed God himſelf to judge in 
this caſe, For the elder ſervant was, ſhortly after, 
taken with a mortal ſickneſs ; and, before he died, 
made confeſſion, that he took and ſpent his maf- 
ter's money, Thomas Firmin not being in the 
leaſt privy to it. Thus he that made all things, 
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the very leaſt, does not diſdain or neglect to judge 


all things, even little things, in the propereſt time. 
Many crimes are ſuffered to reſt, or are not pre- 
ſently called to judgment: becauſe the delay of 
juſtice ordinarily hurts no body ; but, when the in- 
nocent and virtuous lie under imputations, by oc- 
caſion of the guilt of others, the detection of of- 
fenders, and the execution of wrath, are but ane 
( ever) reſpited. | 

So ſoon as he was made free, he W to trade 
for himſelf, though his firſt ſtock was but about 
one hundred pounds. By the opinion he had raiſed 
of himſelf among the merchants and others, and the 
love he had gained among his maſter's cuſtomers, 
the neighbourhood, and a great number of inci- 
dental acquaintance, he overcame the difficulties 
of ſo weak and incompetent a beginning ; fo that 
in the year 1060, he married a citizen's daughter, 
with five hundred pounds to her portion. 

From his firſt ſetting up (as they fpeak) for 
himſelf, he would be acquainted with all perſons 
that ſeemed to be worthy, foreigners as well as 
engliſh, more eſpecially miniſters : he feldom 
dined. without ſome fuch at his table; which, 
though ſomewhat chargeable to his (then) ſlender 
abilities, was of great uſe to him afterwards, both 
in relation to the poor and the public. For out of 
his large acquaintance and multitude of friends, 
he engaged the (powerful) intereſt of ſome, and 


the (weighty) purſes of others, in ſome. of. thoſe 


(FY 

great deſigns of charity, or other ſervices to the 
public, for which I ſhall hereafter account. 

Now alfo'it was, that he happened to betbnie 
acquainted with Mr. Biddle, who much confirmed 
him in his arminian tenets, and carried him a great 
deal further. Mr. Biddle perfuaded him, that the 
unity of God is a unity of perſon as well as of 
nature; that the holy ſpirit® is indeed a perſen, but 
not God. He had a great and juſt eſteem of Mr, 
Biddle's piety, exemplarineſs and learning; and 
is that friend (mentioned in Mr. Biddle's life) 
who gave Mr, Biddle his bed and board, till he 
was ſent priſoner by protector Oliver Cromwell 
to the iſle of Scilly ; and when there, Mr. Firmin, 
with another friend, procured for him a yearly 
penſion, of one hundred crowns from the protector, 
befides what he obtained from other friends, or 
gave himſelf. | 

Mr. Firmin's diverſion, in this part of his life, 
was gardening ; for which purpoſe he cultivated 
a piece of ground at Hoxton, not a mile from 
London; where he raiſed flowers, and (in time) 
attained no ſmall ſkill in the art of gardening, in 
the culture of flowers, herbs, greens, and fruit- 
trees of all forts. I have often borne him com- 
pany to his garden; but, either going or coming 
back, he uſed often to viſit the poor and ſick. 


* [The perſonality of the holy ſpirit is renounced by unita- 
Tian chriſtians; and by the ſpirit of God, is very generally an. 
der ſtood, the power of *Ged, or God himſell. ] 


It 
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I was one of Mr. Biddle's leſſons, that it is à 


duty not only to relieve, but to viſit the ſick and 


poor; becauſe they are hereby encouraged and 
comforted, and we informed of what nature and 
degree their ſtraiĩts are, and that ſome are more 
werthy of aſſiſtance than others; and their con- 


dition. being known, ſometimes we are able to 


aſſiſt them by our counſel, or our intereſt, much 
more effectually than by the charity we — or can. 
beſtow upon, them. 

Before ] paſs to the next ſcene of Mr. Firmin's 
life, am obliged to take notice, that by his firſt 
wife he had a ſon and a daughter; the former 
lived to man's eſtate, but died (a bachelor) about 
ſeven years before his father. The mother of 
theſe two children died while Mr. Firmin was 
(occaſionally) at Cambridge, managing there ſome 
affairs of his trade. Her death was accompanied 
with this remarkable circumſtance. Mr. Firmin 
dreamed at Cambridge, that he ſaw his wife 
breathing her laſt: whereupon, early in the morn- 
ing, he took horſe for London; but, on the way 
thither, he met the meſſenger who was ſent to — 
him notice of her deceaſe. 

- Another (neceflary) remark belvogtieg to this 
part of his life is, that though hitherto his wealth 
was no more than a competence, conſidering his 
liberal humour, and the multitude of his acquain- 
tance; yet he was even then a moſt kind brother, 
uncle, and kinſman. The reader may take account 
| of 
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of this in the following tranſcript, being the 


copy of a paper written-by one of his neareſt re- 
lations, and who hath lived with him above thirty 
years, and was (a great part of that time) his 
partner, and alſo. a perſon of great ſobriety, dili- 
gence, integrity and prudence. « He had many 
« relations, of ſeveral degrees, who ſtood in need 
« of his care and help; to whom he was a very 
« kind brother, uncle, and kinſman ; beſides the 
great pains he took to promote them, as it lay 
« in his way or power. His loſs by ſome of them, 
« for whom he advanced money, and his diſburſe- 
« ments for others of them, amounted to very 
« conſiderable ſums; a good part of which was 
not long aſter his firſt beginning in the world. 
This was the greater prejudice to him, be- 
cauſe then his own circumſtances required 
« money. to carry. on his trade with eaſe and 
advantage; for he had then more occaſion 
for his money, than when he was arrived to a 
« very conſiderable eſtate, which he did not til 
« about ſeventeen years before his death. His 
« eſtate at (about) ſeventeen years before his 
deceaſe, was three times greater than when he 
« died, though then conſiderable. He might 
eaſily have increaſed it, as much as he dimi- 
« niſhed it, had he ſet his heart on riches; but 
« thoſe he never valued in compariſon of doing 
good: and I have often heard him ſay, he would 

not die worth more than five th;uſand pounas.”* * 
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Of his liberalities to the poor, and the de- 
ſerving, and the. motives to them, I may ſay 
enough hereafter. But for his beneficence to his 
kindred, it proceeded not merely from the henig- 
nity of his nature, or natural affection; which 
{however) to cheriſh and improve is a great vir- 
tue; but from his reverence to the chriſtian reli- 
gion. For as he would frequently ſay, that paſ- 
ſage of St. Paul. to Timothy is to be read as it 
ſtands in the margin of our bibles, © He that pro- 
* yides not for his own. KINDRED, is warſe than 
Kan infidel:“ ſo he was wont to give that text 
as the reaſon of his bounties to his relations. 80 
far was he from that deiſm, of which ſome * 
been ſo over- forward to ſuſpect him. 
During the impriſonment of Mr. Biddle in the ile 


of Scilly, Mr. Firmin was ſettled in Lombard- ſtreet, 


where firſt Mr. Jacomb, then Dr. Outram, was 
miniſter : with theſe two, being excellent preach- 
ers, and learned men, he maintained a reſpectful” 
and kind friendſhip ; which was anſwered, as af- 
fectionately and cordially. on their parts. Now 
alſo he grew into intimacy with Dr. Whichcote, 
Dr. Worthington, Dr. Wilkins, Mr. Tillotſon: 
Dr. Wilkins was afterwards biſhop of Cheſter,. 
Mr. Tillotſon (for he was not yet made doctor) 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; but in their dignity, 
and to the very laſt, Mr. Firmin had the ſame 
place and degree in their eſteem and friendſhip, 
tkat 
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that at any time formerly he had. While Dr. Ti- 
lotſon preached the Tueſday's lecture at St. Laws 
rence, (ſo much frequented by all the divines of 
the town, and by a great many perfons of quality 
and diſtinction) when the doctor was obliged to 
be at Canterbury, where he was dean, or was out 
of town, either for diverſion or health, he gene- 
rally left it to Mr. Firmin to provide preachers 
for his lecture, and Mr. Firmin never failed to 
ſupply his place with ſome very eminent preachers 
ſo that there never was any complaint on the ac- 
count of Dr. Tillotſon's abſence; And this Mr. 
Firmin could eaſily do, for now there was hardly-. 
a divine of note (whether in London, or; in the 
country, that frequented London) but Mr. Fir- 
min was become acquainted with him. his 
helped him much to ſerve the intereſts of many 
( hopeful) young preachers and ſcholars; eandi- 
dates for lectures, ſchools, cures, or rectories 3 
for whom he would ſolicit with as much affection 
and diligence as other men do 2 O 
near relations. 

See here a trader, WA knew no latin or wt; 
no logie or philoſophy) compaſſed about by un 
incredible number of learned friends, who differed 
ſo widely in opinion from him, and were conti- 
nually attacking him for his (ſuppoſed) errors; 
yet could they never remove him from the belief of 
the uniTY or Go, nor did their importunities, 

$3.4 or 


St. Lawrence's) concerning thoſe queſtions, and 


En 
or kis reſiſtance, break off (or ſo much as leſſen) 
che friendſhip between them; certain arguments 
of the extraordinary wit and V addreſs 4 our 
friend. 

Her late majeſty (queen Mary) of moſt 105 
memory, having heard much of Mr. Firmin's 
uſefulneſs in all public deſigns, eſpecially thoſe of 
charity; and that he was heterodox in the articles 
of the trinity, the divinity of our ſaviour, and 
the ſatisfaftion ; ſhe ſpoke to archbiſhop Tillotſon, 
and earneſtly recommended it to him, to ſet Mr. 
Firmin right in thoſe weighty and neceſſary points. 
The archbiſhop anſwered, that he had often en- 
deavoured it; but Mr. Firmin having ſo early and 
long imbibed the ſocinian doctrine, was not now 
capable of a contrary impreſſion. However, his 
grace publiſhed his ſermons (formerly preached at 


ſent Mr. Firmin one of the firſt copies from the 
preſs. Mr. Firmin, not convinced by his grace's 
reaſonings, or his arguments from holy ſcripture, 
cauſed a very reſpectful anſwer (although ſome have 
ſtretched one expreſſion too far), entitled; Con- 


federations on the explications and defences of tbe 
doctrine of the trinity, to be drawn up and pub- 


liſhed, himſelf giving to his grace a copy of it“. I 
® [See third dine of Unitarian trafts, qto, 1694-] 


muſt 
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muſt not-omit to do the archbiſhop juſtice againſt 
thoſe who pretend, that the archbiſhop, notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe ſermons, was in his heart an unitarian. 
For Mr. Firmin himſelf told me, ſhortly after the 
archbiſhop had publiſhed thoſe ſermons, that go- 
ing to Lambeth, and the archbiſhop happening to 
dine in private, he, ſent for Mr, Firmin to him, 
and ſaid to this effect, « that the calumnies of peo- 
ple had obliged him to publiſh his ſermons; ſome / 
time ſince preached at St. Lawrence's againſt the 
tenets of Secinus ; that: he had ſincerely preached 
as he then thought, and continued {till to think, 
of thoſe points; that, however, nobody's falſe im- 
putations ſhould provoke him to give ill language 
to perſons ho diſſented conſcientiouſly, and for 
weighty reafons. That he knew well this was 
the caſe of the Socinians, for whoſe learning and 
cexterity he ſhould always have a reſpect, as well 
as for their ſincerity and exemplarineſs.” After- 
wards, - when Mr. Firmin gave him a copy of 
The Confiderations ; after he had read it, he only 
faid, © My lord of Sarum ſhall humble your 
writers.” Nor did he afterwards, at any time, 
expreſs the leaſt coldneſs on. the account .of. the 
anſwer made to him, but uſed Mr. Firmin as for- 
merly, inquiring, as he was wont, “ How. does. 
« my ſon Giles?” for ſo he called Mr, Firmin's 
ſon, by his ſecond wife. 
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About the time the (great and good) archbiſhop 

died, the controverſy concerning the trinity, and 
the depending queſtions, received an unexpected 
turn. The unitarians took notice, from D. Peta- 
vius, Dr, R. Cudworth, S. Curcellzus, the Oxford 
heads, Dr. S—th and-others, that their oppoſers 
agreed indeed in contending for a trinity of divine 
perſons, but- differed from one another, even as 
much as from the unitarians, concerning what is to 
be meant by the term perſons. Some of them ſay, 
three divine perſont are three (eternal, infinite) 
minds, ſpirits, ſubſtances and beings ; but others 
reject this as hereſy, blaſphemy, and tritheiſm. 
Theſe latter affirm, that Gop is one (infinite, 
eternal, all- perfect) mind and ſpirit ; and the tri- 
nity: of perſons is the godhead, divine eſſence, or 
divine ſubſtance, conſidered is unbegotten, begot- 
ten, and. proceeding : which modes or properties 
| they (further) explain by original wiſdom, unbegot- 
ten, and therefore named © the father; the reflex 
wiſdom, logos, or WORD, which being generated or 
begotten, is called “ the ſon;“ and the eternal 
ſpiration of divine love, that has therefore the 
name of « holy ſpirit.” The unitarians never in- 
tended to oppoſe any other trinity, but a trinity of 
(infinite) minds or ſpirits; grant to them, that 
God is one infinite ſpirit or mind, not two or 
three, they demand no more. They applied them- 
| ſelves, 
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ſelves, therefore, to inquire, which of cheſe tri- 
nities, a trinity of ſpirits or of properties, is the 
doctrine of the catholic church. They could not 
miſs of a ready ſatisfaction. All ſyſtems, cate- 
chiſms, books of controverſy, councils, writers 
that have been eſteemed catholic, more eſpecially 
ſince the (general) Lateran council, anno 1215 
and the reformation, have defined Gop to be one 
infinite all. perfect ſpirit ; and the divine perſons 
to be nothing ele, but the divine eſſence or god- 
head, with the three relative properties, unbegot- 
ten, and begotten, and proceeding. They ſaw, 
therefore, plainly, that the difference between the 
church and the unitarians had ariſen from a mere 
miſtake of one another's meaning: a miſtake oc- 
caſioned (chiefly) by the unſcriptural terms tri- 
nity, perſons, and ſuch like, ' They refolved, that 
it became them, as good chriſtians,” to feek the 
peace of the catholic church, and not to litigate 
about terms (though never ſo improper, or imply- 
ing only trifles,) when the things intended by 
thoſe terms are not unſound or heterodox. Theſe 
(honeſt, pacific) inclinations of men, who had 
no deſign in their diſſent from the church, gave 
birth to “ The agreement between the unitarians 
and the catholic church; a book written at the 
inſtance (chiefly) of Mr. Firmin, in anſwer to 
Mr. Edwards, the biſhops of Worceſter, Sarum, 
and Chicheſter, and monſieur de Luzanzy. I 
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need not to ſay, what will be owned by every 
(ingenuous) learned perſon, without heſitation, 
that The Agreement is as well the doctrine of the 
catholic church, as of the unitarians; and that in 
all the points, ſo long and fiercely debated and 
controverted by the writers of this and former 
ages. It muſt be confeſſed, the hands of a great 
many excellent perſons did concur to this re- union 
of parties, that ſeemed ſo widely and unreconcilably 
divided, and did encourage the author of The, 
Agreement in his (diſintereſted, laborious) ſearches 
into antiquity, and other parts of learning; and 
ſeveral learned men, ſome of them authors in 
the ſocinian (or unitarian) way, examined the 
work with the candour and ingenuity that are à8 
neceſſary, in ſuch caſes, as learning or judgment 
are. Mr. Firmin publiſhed it, when examined and 
corrected, with more ſatisfaction than he had be- 
fore given indifferent controverſial writings, I did 
not wonder, however, that our friend was ſo ready 
to embrace a reconciliation with. the church: for 
he was ever a lover of peace, and always con- 
formed as. far as he could, according to that di- 
rection of the apoſtle, JFbercunto we have already 
attained, let us walk by the ſam rule, Which 
with the beſt interpreters he underſtood thus: 
« Conform to the doctrines, terms and uſages, 
that are commonly received, as far as you can; 
« if, in ſome things, you differ from the church, 
« yet 
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« yet agree with her, and walk by her rule, to 
« the utmoſt that in conſcienee you may; or, as 
« the apoſtle himſelf words it, ſo far as (or where - 
« unto) van have” attained.” Prom this prin- 
ciple it was, that our friend never approved of 
thoſe who ſeparate from the communion of the 
church on the account of ceremonies, habits, form 
government, or other mere circumſtantials of re- 
ligion. He was wont to tell ſuch, that ſeeing it 
was undeniable they might communicate with the 
church without either fin or ſcandal, and did com- 
municate on ſome occaſions ; it is therefore both 
ſcandal and ſin to feparate and divide. With this 
he {Henced many, and reclaimed divers. 

In the year 1658, the unitarians were baniſhed 
out of Poland; the occaſion was this: Poland had 
been long haraſſed with moſt dangerous civil and 
foreign wars, inſomuch that at one time there 
were in arms in Poland, Lithuania, and the Ukraing 
one hundred and fourſcore thouſand Poles, as many 


* [This argument for conformity will bot, in the moſt diſtant 
degree, apply to thoſe who, believing the proper unity of God, 
ſhall continue to join in giving religious worſhip to Jeſus Chriſt, 
the creature of God; or to a trinity of Gods. A practice highly 
reprehenſible upon every principle of religion and morals; and 
which, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed Mr. Firmin himſelf 
would have viewed in the ſame light, had the ſubje& been pre- 
viouſiy diſcuſſed, as in our day, ot had his temper and habits 
:zdmitted him to think for himſclf in this reſpect.] 


B 3 | Tartars, 


1 ; 


Tartars, and two hundred thouſand: Coflacks, be- 
ſides powerful bodies of Auſtrians, and Tranſilva- 
nians, who attacked Poland on the weſt and ſouth. 
The ravages and deſolations committed, and cauſed, 
by ſo many great armies, in a country that has 
but few fortified places, were inexpreſſible. Po- 
land, therefore, was reduced to ſuch a feeble and 
deſperate condition, that their king withdrew him- 
ſelf; and the king of Swedeh took the advantage 
of their confuſion and low eſtate, to invade'them 
with forty thouſand men, regular troops.. He took 
the cities of Warſaw and Cracow, and with them 
almoſt all Poland: he conſtrained the Polanders 
to take an oath of ſubjection and allegiance to 
him; which oath was firſt ſubmitted unto, and 
taken, by the reman catholics, then by the pro- 
teſtants, and, not till laſt of all, by the unitarians. 
But the ſwediſh king engaging himſelf in other 
wars, particularly with Denmark, and in Ger- 
many, John. Cafimire, king of Poland, appeared 
again; and the Poles generally joining their king, 
at length drove the Swedes out of Poland: the 
ſwediſh king found himſelf obliged to condeſcend 
to a (reaſonable) peace with king Caſimire. As 
the unitarians were the laſt that ſubmitted to. the 
obedience of Swedeland, fo being bound thereto 
by an oath, they did not concur with the other 
Polanders in rebelling againſt him. They conſidered 
the ſwediſn king as a fair conqueror, and a pro- 
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teſtant prince, and themſelves as tied to him by 
_ oath 3 therefore, they even oppoſed, in ſome places, 
the revolt from him. This was interpreted a 
deſertion of their natural prince, and native coun- 
try; and (though all the partakers, with the ſwediſh 
king, were included in the peace made with him} 
was avenged in the very next diet after the peace; 
by a decree and edict, the ſum of which was as 
follows: The toleration granted by the laws; 
« and coronation-oaths of the kings, to diſſenters 
« from the church, does not legally extend to the 
« unitarians (whom they called ariaas, or ana- 
© baptiſts), this being a new hereſy, ſince” the 
“granting that indulgence or toleration; there- 
c fore all unitarians, who within ſuch a limited 
« time will not embrace the -roman-catholic reli- 
« gion, ſhall be baniſhed out of Poland; allow- 
« ing, however, two years (in effect but one) to 
« ſell their eſtates, whether real or perſonal.” 
Hereupon, the unitarians left Poland, and ſettled; 
fome in Tranſilvania, where divers provinces and 
cities are unitarian; ſome in ducal Pruffia, and 
Brandenburg, where they enjoy like privileges 
with his electoral highneſs's other ſubjects; ſome 
(few) in Holland. Theſe unitarians were (in 
my opinion) unhappy, that they had not a man 
among them who could diſcern it, and ſhew them, 
that neither in the article of the trinity, nor of 
the divinity of our ſaviour, they had any real dif- 

_ ference 


ference with the catholic church: and that the 
terms uſed by the church, imply nothing that is 
contrary to the unity of God, as it is held by 
learned men. Their confeſſion, which they pub- 
| liſhed upon their baniſhment, aſcribes as much to 
our ſaviour, as is intended by the catholic terms 
incarnation, God-man, God the ſon, hypoſtatical 
(or perſonal) union, and the reſt : therefore, ſee- 
ing the church will not diſmiſs thoſe (unſcriptural) 
terms, but (for. certain reaſons) contents herſelf 
to interpret them to a ſound ſenſe, it had been 
well if the poliſh unitarians had been ſo dextrous, 
as to diſtinguiſh between an unfound ſenſe, and 
improper terms; diſclaiming only the former, and 
ſubmitting to the latter“ . The unitarian congre- 
gations in Poland had many poor perſons; there- 
fore the nobility and gentry prayed a contribution 
for them, from all unitarian churches of foreign 
parts: and though they knew there were but fer 
unitarian families in England, they ſent a letter to 
us to intreat our help. Mr. Firmin procured for 
them ſome aſſiſtances from private perſons; and, 
though without a brief, ſome collections in 
churches: both theſe in the year 1662. But I 


% [Mr. Firmin's biographer appears to have fallen into the 
eaſuiſtry of Mr. Firmin himſelf on the ſubject of conformity; 


which we cannot but greatly, diſapprove, however we may 


value his principles of integrity in other reſpe&s.] 


mention 


© Mm} . 
mention this for the fake of what happened anno 
3681, for then king Charles granted a brief for 
another ſort of polonian ſafferers, proteſtants alſo: 
theſe were they who had ſuffered the unitarians to 
be baniſhed about twenty years before, when it 
was in their power to have prevented it, if {a 
much as one of their deputies had proteſted againſt 
it in the diet. They willingly permitted, nay, 
they promoted, the violation of the liberty of 
diſſenters not twenty years before; and now, 
weakened by the loſs of the whole unitarian 
intereſt, it came to their own turns to be ths 
ſufferers. They had never loſt either country, or 
liberty, if they had not voted themſelves out of 
both, by their (former) votes againſt the unita« 
rians. A toleration or liberty of religion, once vio- 
lated, will ſoon be diſregarded ; for break it only in 
one inſtance; or party, and you have diſannulled 
the whole reafon of it, and all the pleas for iti 
1 he malice of any againſt the Engliſh unita- 
rians comes now too late; they leſs diſſent from 
the church (if they are at all diſſenters) than 
any other denomination of diſſenters *: therefore 


let thoſe diſſenters look to it, WhO have promoted. 


- 


* [This argument is founded upon the preſumption that the 
church of England is unitarian; but the inconſiſtency in her 
doctrines, and the difference between the liberty ſhe claims, 


and that which ſhe allows, juſtifies the plea of the unitarian diſ- 


{enter beyond the poſſibility of refytation. ] 
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a bill, in name and pretext, againſt immora- 
lity, and blaſphetiy ; in truth and real defign 
againft the unitarians. I ſaid king Charles granted 
a brief for the polonian proteſtants, who had af. 
ſiſted in baniſhing the polonian unitarians—This 
brief Mr. Firmin promoted as much as in him 
5 lay: I find he received of nine diſſenting congre- 
gations, 1101. 16s. 10d. and in another book 
I find the ſum of 5681, 16s, 049. collected on the 
fame account, 

We are now come to another part of Mr. Fir- 
min's life, his ſecond marriage. In the year 1664 
he married a daughter of a juſtice of peace in 
the county of Eſſex, and had with her, beſides 
all the qualifications of a good wife, a conſiderable 
portion. God was pleaſed to give them ſeyeral 

children; but one ſon,” Giles Firmin, lived to 
man's eſtate. He promiſed to become an eminent 
- merchant, his father giving him the whole portion 
he had received with his mother: and the young | 
gentleman going into Portugal, to manage there 
his own buſineſs, he was called by the heavenly 
father to eternal mercies, 

In the year 1665 was a great . of which 
there died in that one year, in London only, near 
one hundred thouſand perſons : moſt of the weal- 
thier citizens removed themſelves and children 
into the country; ſo did Mr. Firmin, but left a 
kinſman in bis houſe, with. order to relieve ſome 
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poor weekly, and to give out ſtuff to employ them 
in making ſuch commodities as they were wont. 

He foreſaw that he ſhould be hard put to it, to 

diſpoſe of ſuch an abundance. of commodities as 
taeſe poor people would work off, in ſo long time, 

for him only: but when he returned to London, 
a wealthy chapman (who was greatly pleaſed with 
his adventurous charity) bought an extraordinary 
quantity of thoſe goods; ſo that he incurred no 
loſs, at-that time, by employing the poor. 

The year after the ſickneſs, happened the great 
fire, by which the city of London ſuſtained the 
damage of ten millions of pounds ſterling. Mr. 
Firmin, with his neigbours, ſuffered the loſs of his 
houſe in Lombard-ſtreet, and took (thereupon) a 
houſe and warehouſe in Leadenhall-ftreet, But 
now his fine ſpirit, and generous way of trading; 
were ſo well known, that in a few years he ſo 
improved. his ſtock, that he rebuilt his houſe, and 
built alſo the whole court (excepting two or three 
houſes) in which he lived. And having now 
provided ſufficiently for himſelf and family, he 

began to conſider the poor. 

His firſt ſervice to them, or rather to God in 
their perſons, was the building a warehouſe by the 
water-ſide, for the laying up corn and coals,- to 
be ſold to the poor, in fcarce and dear times, at 
moderate and reaſonable rates, at the rates they 
had been purchaſed, allowing only for loſs (if any 
ſhauld 
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mould happen) by . of the n while 
kept. 


He went on wh his ig in e 


till the year 1676, at which time I eſtimate he 


was worth about nine thouſand pounds. If we 
conſider, that this eſtate was raiſed from a begin- 
ning of about one hundred pounds, in an ordinary 
way of trade, and in about twenty years time; to 
what a mighty wealth would it have grown, in 
the hands of ſuch a manager, in his remaining 


twenty or one and twenty years; had not his 


native liberality, great mind and zeal of ſerving 


the divine majeſty, turned his endeavours a con- 


trary way; to ſupport, and to raiſe others, while 
he leſſened and impaired himſelf? For in this year 
he erected his warehouſe in Little Britain, for the 
employment of the poor in the linen manufacture. 
Let us hear what archbiſhop Tillotſon (then but 
dean Tillotſon) ſays of this deſign of Mr. Firmin, 
in his funeral-ſermon on Mr. Gouge, anno 1681. 
« He (Mr. Gouge) ſet the poor of St. Sepul- 
« chre's pariſh (where he was miniſter) to work, 
&« at his own charge. He bought flax and hemp 
« for them to ſpin ; when ſpun, he paid them for 
«. their work, and cauſed it to be wrought into 
« cloth, which he ſold as he could, himſelf 
bearing the whole loſs. This was a very wiſe. 
„ and well-choſen way of charity; and in the 
"_—_ effect of it, a much greater charity, than 

« if 
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« if he had given to thoſe very perſons (freely 
« and for nothing) fo much as he made them to 
« earn by their work: becauſe, by this means he 
« reſcued them from two moſt 8 tempta- 
« tions, idleneſs and poverty. This courſe, fo 
« happily deviſed and begun by Mr. Gouge, gave, 
« jt may be, the firſt hint to that uſeful and wor- 
« thy citizen, Mr. Thomas Firmin, of a much 
« larger deſign; which has been managed by 
« him ſome years, in this city, with ſuch vigour 
te and good ſucceſs, that many hundreds of poor 
children, and others, who lived idle before, 
« unprofitable both to themſelves and the public, 
« now maintain themſelves, and are alſo ſome 
advantage to the community. By the aſſiſtance 
« and charity of many excellent and well-diſpoſed 
perſons, Mr. Firmin is enabled to bear the un- 
avoidable loſs and charge of ſo vaſt an under- 
taking; and by his own forward inclination to 
charity, and unwearied diligence and activity, 
is fitted to ſuſtain and go through the incredible 
« pains of it.” (Sermon on Mr, Gouge, p. 62, 
63, 64.) | 

It is of this project and warehouſe that Mr. 
Firmin himſelf ſpeaks, in a book of his, entitled, 
Propoſals for the employment of the poor, in theſe 
words: © It is now above four years ſince I ſet 
up my workhouſe in Little Britain, for the 
employment of the poor, in the linen manu- 


— « facture; 
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« facture; which bath afforded ſo great help and 
66 relief to many hundreds of poor families, that 
« J never did, and I fear never fhall do, an action 
$ more to my own ſatisfaction, of to the good 
5 and benefit of the poor.“ He employed, in this 
manufacture, ſometimes ſixteen hundred, ſome- 
times ſeventeen hundred ſpinners, beſides * 
of flax, weavers, and others. 

Becauſe he found that his poor muſt work ſix- 
teen hours in the day to earn ſixpence, and thought 
that their neceſſities and labour were not ſuffici- 
ently ſupplied, or recompenſed, by thoſe earnings; 
therefore, he was wont to diſtribute charity among 
them, as he ſaw their need, eſpecially at Chriſt- 
mas, and in hard weather. Without this charity, 


ſome of them would have periſhed for want, when 
either they or their children fell ill. He uſed alfs 
to lay in vaſt quantities of coals, which he gave 


out by a peck at a time : whoever of the ſpinners 
brought in two pounds of yarn, might take away 
with -them a peck of coals, beſides what coals 
were given to ſuch as were ancient, had many 
children, or any ſick in their family. But, becauſe 
they ſoiled themſelves by carrying away coals in 
their aprons or ſkirts, he obviated that inconve- 
nience, and damage to them, by giving them can» 
vaſs bags. Cleanlineſs contributing much to health, 
he diſtributed among them ſhirts and ſhifts made of 
the coarſer and ſtronger ſort of cloth, that had been 

| ſpun 
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ſpun by themſelves, and he gave the ſamealfoamong 
their children. Much of this linen he begged: for 
them ; for he found, among his acquaintance and 
friends, divers Charitable perſons, who would ra- 
ther buy the cloth that had been wrought by out 
home-poor, than purchaſe it, though at ſomewhat 
cheaper rates, from merchants or ſhops, that fell 
ſcarce any except foreign cloth. By the aſſiſtance 
and order of his friends, he gave to men, wo- 
men, and children, ſometimes three thouſand ſhirts 
and ſhifts in two years. But ftill further to en- 
courage and help his poor, he would invite per- 
ſons of ability to come to his workhouſe, on days 
the ſpinners brought their yarn, that, ſeeing their 
poverty and diligence, he might the more eaſily 
| perſuade them to give, or ſubſcribe, ſomething for 

their relief. Some would work, but knew not 
the art of ſpinning, or were not able to purchaſe 
wheels and reels; for theſe he hired teachers, and 
freely gave them their reels and wheels. He oſten 
took up poor children as they were begging in 
the ſtreets, whom he cauſed to be taught at his 
own charge, and provided for them their reels and 
wheels, which were never deducted out of their 
work. - | 

In his book of propoſals he takes notice that, In 
above four thouſand pounds laid out the laſt year, 
« reckoning houſe- rent, ſervants* wages, loſs by 
«learners, with the intereſt of the money, there 
C 2 « was 
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« was not above two hundred pounds loſt, One 
<« chief reaſon of which was, the kindneſs of ſeveral 
<& perſons, who took off good quantities of commo- 
<« dities at the price they coſt me to ſpin and 
« weave : and, in particular, the Eaſt India and 
& Guinea companies gave me encouragement to 
% make their Allabas cloths, and coarſe canvas for 
«pepper bags; which before they bought from 
“ foreign countries.” 

He publiſhed: that book of propoſals to on 
others to ſet the poor to work, at a public charge; 
or at leaſt to aſſiſt him, and two or three friends, 
in what he had now carried on, for above five years, | 
at the loſs of above one thouſand pounds, But, 
finding that the-lord mayor and the aldermen were 
not perſuaded by what he had offered in his book, 
and by diſcourfe with them, and other wealthy ci- 
tizens, he began to leſſen the ſpinning trade: for 
I find that in the year 1682, the whole diſburſe- 
ment was only two- thouſand three hundred and 
thirty-ſeven pounds three ſhillings, and yet the loſs 
thereby that year was two hundred and fourteen 
pounds. ; 

It ſhould ſeem he did not meet with ſo many 3 
table perſons, who would buy his manufacture at the 
price it coſt him, as in ſome former years. —Nay, 
from this time the loſs increaſed yearly upon him. 
For ſeven or eight years together he loſt two- pence 
in the ſhilling, by all the work of his poor ;. but he 
| | was 
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was contented, for he would ſay, Two-pence given- 
them by loſs in their work, was twice ſo much ſaved 
to the public, in that it took\them off from beggary 
or theft. But his loſs ſome years was extraordi- 
nary, In the year 1683, the trade increaſing again, 
his own diſburſements, beſides his friends, were 
not leſs than two thouſand pounds; the loſs for that 
year was four hundred pounds. Continuing thus, 
in the year 1684, the balance of loſs, not then re- 
ceived, amounted to ſeven hundred and ſixty-three 
pounds. And in the year 1685 it increaſed to 
nine hundred pounds eleven ſhillings and three 
pence ; toward which loſs, an eminent citizen, who: 
had five hundred pounds in that ſtock, quitted the 
whole principal, and required no intereſt. In the 
years 1686, 1687, 1688, and 1689, the trade de- 
clined for want of more ſuch benefactors. The loſs 
now remaining was four hundred. and thirteen. 
pounds, eleven ſhillings and three-pence; the value 
of the goods then-in hand, and debts ſtanding out 
being computed at three hundred and ſeventy-two 
pounds three ſhillings and one penny, I find no. 
more in the whole received than two hundred and 
ſeventy- nine pounds and one penny, which falling 
ſhort ninety-three pounds three ſhillings, added to 
the former loſs of four hundred and thirteen pounds 
eleven ſhillings and three-pence, makes five hun- 
dred and fix pounds fourteen ſhillings and three- 
pence, This whole ſum I find not any way made 

C 3 | good, 
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whom he had intimacy, or ſo much as friendſhip. 
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good, but remains due to Mr. Firmin, though ne- 


ver reckoned by kim as any part of his eſtate. 


Anno 1690. The deſign was taken up by the 


patentees of the linen manufacture; who made the 
poor, and others, whom they employed, to work 
cheaper; yet that was not ſufficient to encourage 
them to continue the manufacture. The paten- 
tees agreed with Mr. Firmin, to give him one hun- 
dred pounds a year to overſee and govern their 
manufacture: but ſeeing their undertaking had 
not anfwered their, or his, expectations, he never 
received the promiſed falary, nor diſcounted it to 
them; and if he had, he would certainly have 
given it (in money, linen, and coals) among the 
ſpinners. This I venture to ſay, becauſe when 
he drew ſome prizes in one of Mr. Neal's lotteries 


to the value of one hundred and eighty. pounds, he 
_ reſerved to himſelf only the money he had adven- 


tured : the money gained, he gave partly to ſome 
relations, and partly to the poor. 


But the poor ſpinners, being thus deſerted, Mr. 


Firmin returned to them again, and managed that 
trade as he was wont: but ſo, that he made it 
bear almoſt its own charges. But in order that 
their ſmaller wages might be comfortable to them, 
he was more charitable to them in his diſtribu- 
tions, in this than in any former years; and beg- 
ged for them of almoſt all perſons of rank, with 


He 


1 

He would alſo carry his cloth to divers perſons;. 
with whom he ſcarce had any acquaintance ; tel 
ling them, © it was the poor's cloth, which in 
« conſcience they ought to buy at the. price ĩt could 
ce be afforded :” If the buyers were very wealthy, 
he prevailed on them to give ſome of the cloth. 
they had bought, in ſhirting; and he would 
quickly ſend. for the money, that was due for, 
the cloth. But, without theſe ways, it had been 
impoſſible for him, to imploy ſuch a multitude of 
people, who could not ſtay a minute for their. 
money. This continued to be his chief buſineſs 
and care, to. the day of his death: faving, 
that about two years ſince, when the calling in 
the cligped money. occaſioned ſuch a ſcarcity of 
current coin, that it was hard with many rich to get. 
money enough tago to market, he was forced to. 
diſmiſs ſome. of his ſpinners, for mere want of mo- 
ney to pay them. I heard his partner and kinf-. 
man, Mr. James, tell him, that he had taken about 
ſeven. hundred pounds out of their caſh already, 
for the ſpinners; and that he ſhould take out no 
more, as yet. Not that Mr. James was not always 
an encourager and promoter of. the work-houſe 
charity; for he never took any intereſt- money, 
for his ſhare in that ſtock : but, their whole com- 
mon trade going through the hands of Mr. James, 
and being managed by him, he was more ſenſible 
than Mr. Firmin, that more ready money could 

not 
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not be ſpared to that uſe, without great diſadvan- 
tage to their trade. 

Flax and tow being . very combuſtible, 
Mr. Firmin was always a little uneaſy, leſt by 
ſome accident, the work-houſe, being in the 
keeping only of ſervants, ſhould take fire: and IL 
remember the boys, in one of their licentious 
times of throwing ſquibs, flung one into the 
work-houſe cellar, where the tow and flax were- 
ſtowed ; but providence did not” FEY it ſhould. 
do any hurt, 
Before I diſmiſs this work-houſe, I muſt take 
5 notice, that at his death, our friend told Dr. L. 
| that he did not regret his dying, only he could have 
| been willing (had God fo pleaſed) to have.conti- 
nued two months longer, to. put. his work-houſe. 
and ſpinners into another method. That method 
1 is now ſettled by Mr. James; and the poor ſpin- 
1 ners employed as formerly. 
Concerning this work-houſe, and the ſpinners, 
Mr. Firmin would often fay, that, To pay or 
relieve the ſpinners, with money begged for 
them, with coals, and ſhirting, was to him ſuch 
a pleaſure, as magnificent buildings, pleaſant 
walks, well cultivated orchards and gardens, the- 
jollity of muſic and wine, or the charms of love or 
fiudy, are to others. I am perſuaded he ſaid no 
more than the truth; for Mr. James, who was | 
his apprentice, journeyman, and partner, upwards , | 
of ; 


. . 

of thirty years, gives this account of his uncle's | 
expence on this and other charities; © Comparing 
d and balancing, ſays he, his expences and loſſes with 
« his gains, he might have left an eſtate behind hin 
« of at leaſt twenty thouſand: pounds, if he had not 
« given and ſpent it in public and private charities, 
« buildings, and other good works; whereas now 
« his eſtate amounts to no more than a ſixth part of 
« that ſum.” But it was his ſettled reſolution not 
to be richer: he told me, but a little before he died 
that were he now. worth forty thouſand pounds, he 
would die but very little richer than he then 
was. I inclined to think that in ſuch caſe, he would 
have died much poorer; for ſuch a ſum would 
have engaged him in ſuch vaſt deſigns for 
his province, the poor, that (probably) he would 
have gone beyond” the expence he intended. at 
firſt for them, TI have heard his phyſician blame 
him ſometimes, that he did not allow himſelf com- 
petent time for his dinner; but haſtened to Gar- 
raway's coffee-houſe, about his affairs. But thoſe 
affairs were ſeldom, if ever, his own ;. he was to 
folicit for the poor, or in the bulines of ſome 
friend. who wanted Mr. Firmin's intereſt : or he 
was to meet on ſome deſign relating to the pub- 
lic good. In theſe matters his friends, that were 
not quick in their diſpatches, had reaſon oftentimes 
to complain of him, as not giving them ſufficient 
time, to diſpatch buſineſs with him: for he was 
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 ninible above moſt men, in apprehenfion, in 
_ ſpeech, judgment, reſolution; and action. 0 
He was perſuaded by ſome to make trial of the 
woolen manufacture; becauſe at this, the poor 
might make better wages, than at linen work, 
For this, he took a houſe in Artillery Lane: but 
the price of wool advancing very much, and the 
London ſpinſters being almoſt wholly unſkilful at 
drawing a woolen-thread, after a conſiderable loſs 
by them, and twenty-nine months' trial, he gave 
up the project. | | 
He laboured with a particular real and activity, 
in redeeming poor debtors out of priſon; not only 
as it was Charity to the perſons, but out of regard 
to their (in the mean time) diſtreſſed and ſtarved 
families : he would ſay, the releaſe of one man out 
of priſon, is a relief beſtowed on his whole family. 
I have ſure grounds to believe, that it was himſelf 
of whom he ſpake, in his book of Propoſals, p. 83. 
I know one man, who, in a few years laſt paſty 
with the charity of ſome worthy perſans, has deli- 
vered ſome hundreds of poor people out of priſon ; 
who lay there, either only for jailor's fees, or for 
very ſmall debts : I have reaſon to believe that 
many more have been delivered by others ; and yet- 
one ſhall find the priſons very full of priſoners at: 
we time. 
As he diſcharged great numbers of priſoners,. 
he took care for the. better and caſter ſubſiſtence 
of 


CW 3 


of others, while in priſon : for he would examing 


the priſoners, concerning their uſage by their 
keepers ; and ſometimes proſecuted jailors, before 
the judges, for extorting unlawful fees, and other 
exorbitant practices. I remember, oue of the 
jailors proſecuted by Mr. Firmin, made a rope, 
and hanged himſelf before the matter was deter- 
mined: a ſtrong preſumption, that he was con- 


ſcious to himſelf, of great faultineſs, and a demon- 


ſtrative proof, of the great need of ſuch proſecu- 
tions, and of the virtue of him that undertook 
them. | te 

He continued theſe endeavours for poor debtors, 
from before the year 168 1 to his laſt breath: 
but being grieved, that he could do nothing for 


debtors, confined for great ſums ; therefore, on be- 


half of ſuch he always vigorouſly promoted acts 
of grace by parliament, whereby inſolvent debtors 
were diſcharged. Tho' he never was a parliament 


man, he had mighty intereſt in both houſes ; and - 


was the cauſe that many bills were quaſhed, and 
others paſſed : inſomuch, that once, when an act 
of grace for poor priſoners, that was liable to 
have, and had, an ill uſe made of it by unconfei- 
onable or knaviſh people, paſſed the houſes and 


royal aſſent; he was upbraided with it by ſome of 


the creditors, and told that it was his act. 
Mr. Firmin was not inſenſible, that ſometimes 
people come into priſons, or -otherwiſe become 
Poor, 


- 
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poor, more by their own negligence, idleneſs, 
riot, and pride, than by miſhap and miſadventure; 
yet he could not join with thoſe, who ſay here- 
upon, they hate the poor; and that ſuch well de- 
ſerve the ftraits, and miſeries, that they bring an 
themſelves. He was wont to anſwer, to ſuch rea- 
ſonings, that; It would be a miſerable world in- 
deed, if the divine providence ſhould act by that 
rule: if God Jhould ſhow no favour, grant ne 
Belp, or deliverance to us, in thiſe ſtraits or cala- 
mities, that are the effetts of our fins. If the 
univerſal. Lord ſecks to reclaim, and to better us, 
by favours, and graces; do we dare te argue 
againſt the example ſet by him; and againſt a 
method, without ic, no man living may aſt 
any thing of G re. re 05th 
There is no place whatſoever, hut of neceſſity 
it muſt have divers poor, more Wſpsciathadondon : 
where every houſe having one or more ſervants, 
who are obliged to ſpend their, whole wages in 
clothes; when theſe ſervants marry, every little 
miſhap in the world reduces them to beggary; 
their ſmall, or rather no, beginnings, are cruſhed 
by every accident. Mr. Firmin had fo full a ſenſo 
of this, that (in ſome years of his life) he begged 
about five hundred pounds a year; which he diſ- 
tributed to the poor, at their houſes, or at his own, 
by the tums of two ſhillings and ſix-pence, or five 
dhillings, or ten ſhillings, or fifteen ſhillings,'as he 
ſaw 


= 
faw (or was well informed of) the neceſſities of the 


perſons, The way he took for the better effect 


ing this. charitable diftribution, was ; he would 
inquire of the moſt noted perſons for honeſty and 
charity, in the ſeveral pariſhes, who were the moſt 


bourhood : he went then to their houſes, that he 


might judge farther, by. their meagre looks, num 


ber of children, ſorry furniture, and other circum- 
ſtances, in what proportion it might be fit to aſt 


them. He always took their names and numbers 


into a book; and ſent a copy of ſo much of his 
book, to the perſons who had intruſted him with their 


charity, as anſwered to the money truſted to him 
by every ſuch perſon: that if he ſo minded, he 
might make inquiry, by himſelf or any othe, con- 


cerning the truth of the account given in. But 


Mr. Firmig's fidelity grew to be ſo well known, 
that after a_ few years, many of his contributors - 


would not receive his accounts. I know a cer- 
tain perſon, whoſe hand was with Mr. Firmin in 
all his charities ; I ſhould not exceed (I believe) 
if I aid, that in twenty-one years time he hath 


given by Mr. Firmin's hand, or at his recommen= 


dation, five or fix thouſand pounds: this perſon 
hath himſelf to'd me, that Mr. Firmin was wont 
to bring him the accounts of his diſburſements, till 
he was even weary of them, and (becauſe he was 
ſo well aſſured of him) he deſired him not to bring 
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neceſſitous and beſt deſerving poor in that neigh- 


hath been well aſſured, that the perſon was a man 
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him any more. Sowmerince the Fania bronhtfte 
ſent in, to Mr. Firmin, for the poor, were ſuch, 


as did enable him to ſpare ſome part to fome whom 
he knew to be charitably diſpoſed like himſelf: in 


that caſe he would ſend ſmall ſums, ſuch as forty 
ſhillings, or three pounds, ſometimes more, to thoſe 
His acquaintance, which ſums they were to divide 
among the poor of their vicinage; whoſe names 
and caſe thoſe friends were to return to him. He 


| Kath ſent to me, and divers others that I know of, 


many ſuch ſums, in chriſtmas time, in hard Wea- 
as and times of ſcarcity, n 

In theſe diſtributions, Mr. Firmin Selle 
conſidered others, beſides the mere poor; parti- 
cularly the poorer fort of miniſters: T doubt not 
he hath made uſe of many hands h-fides mine; 
but by me he hath fent, (of his own proper mo- 
tion) divers times the ſum of forty ſhillings, ſome- 
times two guineas, to miniſters who were good 
preachers and exemplary, but whoſe vicarage, cu- 
racy, or lecture was ſmall. I have known that he 
has ſent no leſs than ten pounds to a clergyman in 
debt, or oppreſſed with many children, when he 


of probity and merit. He aſked me once concern- 
ing Mr. P. of Gr, Ch. what fort of man he was? 
IJ auſwered ; his mind was much above his purſe ; 
he was charitable, curious, learned; a father 
among young ſcholars, who were promiling men; 
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but his living not above cighty or ninety pounds 
a year. Mr. Firmin faid, I have done confidera« 
bly for that man. I anſwered as I thought myſel! 
obliged, you may take it on my word that your 
liberality was never better placed, Afterwards L 
met the widow of Mr. P. in London; I deſired 
her to accept half a pint of wine at the next ta» 
vern. While we were together, I aſked her whe- 
ther there had not been ſome acquaintance between 
her huſband and Mr. Firmin. She faid, the ac» 
quaintance was not much; but the friendſhip 
great. She ſaid her huſband was acquainted with 
many perſons of quality, that he had experienced 
their liberality through the whole courſe of his 
life: becauſe his addreſs, as well as his merit, was 
| ſo remarkable. She faid, that of ſo many benefac- 
factors to Mr. P. Mr. Firmin had done moſt for 
him both in life and death. When her huſband 
died, his eſtate would not pay his debts; ſhe was 
adviſed hereupon, by a clergyman, to propoſe a 
compoſition with the creditors : ſeeing that every - 
one could not be fully paid, yet all of them might 
receive part of their debt. She conſulted Mr. 
Firmin, by letter, about. this; he approved the ad- 
vice, and was one of the firſt that ſubſcribed the 
compoſition : but withal, ſent her a letter, wherein 
he remitted his whole debt; and defired to ſee 
her, when her affair was cleared, and ſhe at quiet. 
When ſhe came to him, he faid, he bad miſſed in 
5 oy bis 


himſelf to thoſe paſſions of the perſon, by which 


Thom̃as's Hoſpital; of whom he demanded no leſs 


cur friend ſeeing him one day among ſome friends 
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his aim, in what Be had defigned to procure for her, 


but he would do ſomething himſelf. - Shortly after, 
he ſent her a good Norwich ſtuff, that very well 
clothed her and her four children. She told me 
this, with many tears; to which I had the more 
regard, becauſe I had long known her to be A vir- 
tuous, and a very prudent woman. 

As Mr. Firmin's pains, and care, in giving forth 
theſe charities, were not ſmall, fs neither were 
they little, in procyring them : not only becauſe 
many perſons are hardly perſuaded to give the 
bread of themſelves and families to others; but 
becauſe it is much more difficult to beg for others, 
than to give ones ſelf. He that begs for others; 
muſt be maſter of a great deal of prudence, as well 
as wit, and addreſs : he muſt know, how to chooſe 
the Mollia tempora fandi, the fitteſt opportunity of 
fpeaking ; and when he ſpeaks, he muſt apply 


only he can be wrought on. I remember Mr: 
Firmin told me, of his applying to a citizen of 
the higheſt rank, for his charity in rebuilding St. 


than one hundred pounds. The perſon had been 
ſome way diſobliged by the governors of that hoſ- 
pital ; ſo he refuſed to ſubſcribe any thing: but 


whom he reſpected, and by whom he was willing 
co be reſpected; and that alſo he was in a very 
good 


( 42 } 
good humour, he puſhed on his requeſt for the 
hoſpital, and prevailed with him fo far as to fub= 
ſcribe the whole one hundred pounds, But to his 
perſonal ſolicitations, he was forced ſometimes to 
add letters; and ſometimes ſucceeded by the ar- 
guments in his letters, better than by the autho- 
rity of his perſonal mediation. I find in one of 
his books, in the year 1679, the ſum of five hun- 
dred and twenty pounds ſix ſhillings, received of 
ſeventy-two perſons; in a book of the year 1681, 
the ſum of five hundred and thirty-one pounds 
nineteen ſhillings and ſix-pence, received of forty- 
three perſons. - All theſe were to be treated with 
privately, and opportunely, which required much 
time, caution, induſtry, and diſeretion ; and which, 
laid out on his own, buſineſs, what great effects 
would it have produced? Mr. Firmin might, 
much more eaſily, have been one of the great men 
of the world, than almoner general, for the poor 
and hoſpitals. I obſerve in the ſame book of 1681, 
that the diſburſements againſt the ſum of five hun- 
dred and thirty-one pounds nineteen ſhillings 
and ſix-pence, do amount to five hundred and 
ninety-four pounds . fifteen ſhillings and eleven 
pence ; the balance overpaid is ſixty-two; pounds 
hiteen ſhillings and five-pence ; which: over-paid 
balance is to be found in many of his accounts, 
and I believe it came out of his own purſe. I muſt 
note alſo, that the ſums were not given for the 
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poor e or for the ſpinners alone; but of fifty 
pounds given, thirty pounds of it is for the ſpins. 
ners, and twenty pounds for the poor; ſometimes: 
twenty for the ſpinners, and thirty for the poor: 
elſewhere, one hundred pounds is given, -fifty for 
the poor, and fifty for the ſpinners ; another gives 
| kfty pounds for cloth, to be divided to the poor; 
another one hundred pounds for the ſame uſe. 
Mr. Firmin having ſet his heart ſo much on cha- 
rity, could not but eſteem and love Mr. Gouge, 
a man of the ſame ſpirit: whom while he was in 
London, he got to table with him. It is not to be 
doubted, that it was the intimate friendſhip of 
theſe two perſons, that gaye occaſion to that (re- 
markable) paſſage in Dr. Tillotſon's funeral- ſer- 
mon on Mr. Gouge, p. 82, „Mr. Gouge was 
i of a diſpoſition ready to embrace and oblige all 
men; allowing others to differ from him, even 
jn opinions that were very dear to him. Pro- 
de vided, men did but fear Gad and work rigbte- 
& 2uſneſs, he. loved them heartily, how diſtant ſo- 
* ever from him in judgment about leſs neceſſary 
« things, in which he is worthy to be n 
4 as an example to men of all perſuaſions.“ And 
till the example is * the world will never 
have peace. | 
That great preacher has given us an * 
Mr. Gouge's religious charity, in printing divers 
good books in the Welch and Engliſh tonguesz 
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to be given to thoſe that were poor, and fold 
to ſuch. as could buy them. The chief of thoſe 
prints, and the moſt expenſive, was an edition 
of the bible and: liturgy in the Welch tongue; 
no fewer than eight thouſand copies of this 
work were printed together. One cannot queſ- 
tion that Mr. Firmin contributed to, and pro- 
cured, divers ſums for this excellent under- 
taking of his friend; though alb is attributed to 
Mr. Gouge, who was chief in that great and 
good work. After Mr. Gouge's death I find the 
ſum of 4191. gs. given to buy a number of thoſe 
bibles 3 whereof Dr. Tillotſon, (then Dean of St. 
Paul's) gave 50l. Mr. Morrice, 671. other per- 
perſons the reſt : but there wants in the receipts 
261. 138. to balance the diſburſement, and that 1 
judge was Mr. Firmin's money. Now that we 
are ſpeaking of books, I ought not to forget, that 

Mr. Firmin often printed ten thouſand copies of 
the Scripture catechiſm, which ſome think was 

written by Dr. Worthington; but I have cauſe to 

believe that the author was Dr. Fowler, now bi- 
ſhop of Glouceſter z who in compiling it, followed 

the method of Dr. Worthington. Theſe Mr. 
Firmin gave to his ſpinners and their children, 
and to the children of the | hoſpital ; engaging; 
them to get it by heart, and giving ſomething to 
thoſe that did. He lodged alſo great numbers of 
them with bookſellers, at cheaper rates than they 
1254 | were 
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were printed, that they might be ſold alſo cheaper; 
and thereby, be diſperſed all over England, His 
acquaintance might, at all times, have of them 
what numbers they would, gratis, He valued this 
| catechiſm, becauſe it is wholly in the words of 
ſeripture, favours no particular party or perſua- 
ſion, and therefore is of general uſe: the aim of 
the judicious author being to inſtruct the young 
and the ignorant, in what all parties agree is ne- 
teffary to be believed, and done; leaving it to 
others to engage them in controverſies and de- 
In the year 1680, and 168 1, came over the French 
proteſtants; theſe afforded new work for Mr. Fir- 
min's charity and zeal: for of all the objects of cha- 
rity, he thought thoſe the moſt deferving, who were 
undone for conſcience toward God; whether ſuch 
_ conſcience be a well-informed conſcience, or an er- 
roneous and miſtaken one. It is not the truth or 
 falſchood of the opinion, but the zeal for God, and 
the ſincerity to the dictates of conſcience, that 
makes the martyr. Therefore now our elemoſinary 
general had to beg, not only for the ſpinners, the 
poor of the out pariſhes of London, the redemption 
of debtors from priſon, for coals and ſhirting; but 
for a vaſt number of religious refugees, whoſe 
wants required not only a great, but an immediate, 
fuccour. The firſt, and one of the moſt difficult 
cares for them, — IT lodgings 4 
_ 


689 
fuch multitudes,” in a city where lodgings are as 


coſtly as diet? But Mr. Firmin bethought him 


of the Pe/t- houſe, then empty of patients: the mo- 
tion was approved by the lord mayor and court oi 
aldermen ; and ſome hundreds of theſe ſtrangers 
were accommodated in that ſpacious and conve- 
nient place, As for relief in money, they made 
their firſt application to the French church: there - 
fore I find in Mr. Firmin's books, Delivered to the 


deacons of the French church, 5ol. to J. S. 10l. 10 


an ed man at Ipſwich 201; This was immedis 
ately upon their coming over. In 1681, and 
1682, I find the ſum of 23631. 10s. 1d. iſſued 


forth, for the uſe of the French, through his hands; 


and in 1683, for the French children at Ware; 
44.31. 188. 9d. For their meeting-houſe at Rye, 
201, I find upon his books theſe following fums, 
before a brief was granted to them, 100l. then 
x55]. in the next page 70l. 158. To anſwer 
theſe receipts, the books ſay, Sept. 15. Delivered 
to Mr, Carbonel, &c. in 16 pieces .of cloth, Sol. 
Sept. 24. To the deacons of the Savoy, in cloth, 20l. 
Oct. 7. To Carbonel, Sc. in thirty-two pieces 
of cloth, 100l. 148. The balance is 271. 8s. which 
(it is likely) was his own money. 

In the year 1682, he ſet up a linen — . 
for the French at Ipſwich, to which himſelf gave 
ol. which was all ſunk in their ſervice, ſaving 
that at laſt he received 81. 28. d. He paid alſo 


for 
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fame year alſo he diſburſed for them for coals bal, 
20% whereof he received only 20l. 10s. There 
bave been four briefs granted to the French, one 
by king Charles in 1681; a ſecond by king 
James in 1686; another by king James in 1687 
the fourth by king William in 1693. Beſides 
which king William gave to them 100ol. per 
month, for thirty-nine months. It was Mr. Fir- 
min that was chiefly concerned in the diſtribution 
of all this money; eſpecially of the thirty- nine 
thouſand pounds, which was committed to two 
biſhops, two knights, and a gentleman ; but al- 
moſt the whole diſtribution was left to Mr. Fir- 
min, ſometimes tuith, but more commonly with- 
ont their inſpection. I ſee I have omitted, before 
IJ was aware, the following ſums, paid to the 
French proteſtants at Ipſwich, before their briet 
was collected; 45. ros. and 421. and 451. 9s, 
another 421; to twenty-one families at Ipſwich. 
He had a principal hand in the ſpecial collee- 
tions, that are now made every winter, about 
Chriſtmas time, in churches, for the poor in and 
about London. He was the man that ſolicited the 
king's letter for. making thoſe collections. He 
took care of printing and diſtributing the king's 
and biſhop ef London's letters to the ſeveral rec- 
tors, and other miniſters, of churches in London, 
„ read in their reſpective churches. 
He 
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He waited on the lords of the treafary for the 
king's part of that charity. And hen the money, 
as well of the king as the pariſhes, was colle&ed, 
and paid into the chamber of London, and was 
then to be divided; among the poor of the ſeveral 
pariſhes, by my lords the biſhop and mayor of 
London, no man could ſo well proportion their 
dividends as Mr. Firmin. This was well known 
to their lordſhips, who, therefore, ſeldom made 
any alteration in his diſtributions. In theſe mat 
ters, all the churchwardens made their applications 
to Mr. Firmin; and; when the dividend was ſet- 
tled, received their warrants from him: for which 
purpoſe, the biſhop of London would many times 
intruſt him with blanks, and the lord mayor was 

always ready to give his hand, The whole of 
this charity was ſo conſtantly, and ſo many years, 
manaped by Mr. Firmin, that, he dying ſome days 
before Chriſtmas laſt, the king's letter, for the 
collection, was not given till the 12th of January: 
and when the collection was brought in from the 
ſeveral pariſhes, they were at a loſs for the diſtri- 
bution, and were glad to neſs cine from Mr. 


Firmin's pattern. 


There hath been occaſion, in my laſt ſeQtion, 
to mention the biſhop of London, Dr. Henry 
Compton. I ought not to omit, that Mr. Firmin 
could never ſpeak of this biſhop, without a parti- 
. He admired the can 


dour, 


dour, moderation, wiſdom, and dexterity, acconis 
panied and tempered by. caution and vigour, which 
(faid he often) are ſo eminent in his lordſhip, and 


ſo conſtantly appear, upon all occaſions proper to 
any of thoſe. virtues, that I wiſh it were as eaſy to 


be like, as it is impoſſible not n 1 
return to Mr. Firmin. 

During the laſt "AER or . 
years of his life, he was one of the governors of 
Chriſt-church hoſpital: in London. It is known 
to every body almoſt, in London, that Mr. Fir- 
min procured a great number, and very conſi- 
derable donations to this hoſpital; but I cannot 


ſpecify many particulars, becauſe he kept nat ex- 


act accounts of them; but thoſe that have come 


to my knowledge, are remarkable, Give me leave 


to - give the reader this account of one of them. 
The honourable fir Robert Clayton, having had 
it in his thoughts to make a proviſion for a ma- 
thematical maſter in that hoſpital, became the 
happy propoſer, and (by his intereſt in the then 
lord treaſurer Clifford, and ſir Robert Howard) 


the ſucceſsful procurer of the eſtabliſhment of a 


mathematical ſchool in that hoſpital, for the con- 
Rant breeding of the number of forty boys, ſkilled 
in the Latin tongue, to a perfect knowledge in 
the art of navigation. The occaſion was this. 
There was 7oool. given to this hoſpital, 'by a 
citizen, (payable out of Weavers- hall) for. the 
SID main- 


(4) 
maintenance of forty boys. Upon the reſtoration, 
the fund, out of which this ſued, reverting, to 


ciouſly pleaſed to grant to the hoſpital the faid 
yoool. tobe paid them by ro. per annum for 
ſeven years; upon which the hoſpital was obliged 
to maintain the ſaid forty boys, ſucceſſively to be 
ſo educated for ever. Sir Robert Clayton, being 
greatly pleaſed that he had been an inſtrument in 
ſo charitable and beneficial a conſtitution, did 
afterwards meditate a "donation from himſelf to 
this hoſpital; and ſo to take it into his ſpecial care 
and beneficence. ' And that which inſtigated him 
to theſe thoughts, was, he had laboured under a 
very grievous ſickneſs, even to deſpair of reco- 
very; but it pleaſed the almighty governor that 
he did recover; and Mr. Firmin was very inſtru- 
mental in it, both by his perſonal miniſtry, and 
giving quick notices to phyſic ians of ſeveral ſymp- 
toms. Hereupon fir Robert adviſed" with Mr. 
Firmin about the building and adding a ward for 
girls to this hoſpital, as a teſtimony of his grati- 
tude to God; and determined that Mr. Firmin 
ſnould have the management of that affair. Ac- 


cordingly he went about it, you may be ſure, with | 


great alacrity and diligence 3 but at whoſe charge 
ne erected this large building was a ſecret, not 
known to any. of the family but John Morris, eſq; 

E ſir 


propofat and petition to that purpoſe was gr 
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ſuch a benefactor as the builder of that ward. 
For fir Robert was now alone, Mr. Morris being 


| — r 
= 


( 50 ) 
fir Robert's partner in this work alſo; and perhaps 
to my lady. In this was laid out near 4000l. 


af the unhappy differenee between the 'pailive- 


obedience men and the law-obedience' men, the 
former, having the power on their fide, turned 
the latter both out of the government of the city 
and of that hoſpital, among whom ſir Robert 
(though eminent) was ejected, together with his 
faithful agent and friend Mr. Firmin, another 
governor, as I have ſaid. Then it was that Mr. 
Firmin broke ſilence, and upbraided thoſe ex- 
cluding governors with depriving the hoſpital of 


deceaſed, and having left him the reſidue of his 
eſtate. Mr. Firmin alſo built a ward for the ſick, 
to prevent infecting the healthy and ſound; if the 
ſmall-pox, or other contagious diſtemper, ſhould 
happen among the children, as it often doth, 
This ward coſt 4261. 4s. beſides 61. 58. for a 
preſs; but the gentleman that gave the money 
for both, would not then be known; and conti- 
nues {till of the fame mind. I find, however, an 
account in Mr. Firmin's books of 1,537]. (the 
fick ward included) received, and laid out, by 
Mr. Firmin: and another account of 7041. 10d. 
received, with the names of the perſons who gave 
it, and the uſes for which it was given. In the 

year 


EN 


year of our lord 167 5, our friend built two houſes 
for the two beadles, or other officers, of the hoſ- 
pital, at his own charge; of which I have à cer- 
tificate, under the clerk's hand, in theſe words: 
« At his own proper coſt and charges, Mr. Fir- 
« min ſet up a clock and dial, for the uſe of the 
« hoſpital, at the top of the north-end of the 
“ great hall, The faid Mr. Firmin built two 
“ new brick houſes in the town-ditch, one at the 
&« ſouth-weſt end, the other at the north-eaſt, to 
« be difpoſed to ſuch officers, as the government 

« of the hoſpital ſhould think fit. Farther, at his 
« own coft and charge, a ſhed, or little room, 
« at the eaſt-end of the late bowling-alley ; and 
a new brick wall. He repaired all the Ts 
and levelled the ground.” 

At the charge of a friend of his, a citizen, is 
laid leaden pipes to convey the water to the ſeveral 
offices of the hoſpital ; and bought them a large 
ciſternz which in all coſt about 2001. Theſe 
were great conveniences to the houſe, for the 
orphans, (who before fetched up the water they 
uſed on their backs, -which agreed not well with 
their ſtrength,) kept the houſe foul, and prejudiced 
their clothes. Out of town he built a ſchool, 
with all conveniences to it, for the hoſpital chil- 
dren; this he ſet up at Hertford, where many of 
the hoſpital children are boarded : the ſchool coſt 
5441. 13s. of which he received, by the charity 
E 2 of 
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'. was once with our friend at the hoſpital, when 


| 1 1 
of ten perſons, the ſum of 488l. the dela 
561. 138. which lies upon himſelf for any thing 
that appears. He was wont every lord's-day, at 
hve in the evening, to ſee the orphans of the hoſ- 
pital at their evening ſervice; at which time they 
prayed, and ſung an anthem by ſelect voices, the 
chorus by all the boys. After this, they ſat down 
to ſupper, at the ſeveral tables, under the care of 
their matrons: here Mr. Firmin viewed them in 
their proviſions, and in the behaviour both of 
them and their officers: and attendants, commend- 
ing, or admoniſhing, as there was occaſion. To 
this ſight he invited, one time or other, all his 
friends, whether of the town or country; and at 
laſt led themꝰ to the orphansꝰ box, into which they 
would put ſomewhat, more or leſs, as they were 
charitably. diſpoſed. A countryman was very re- 
markable : for having ſeen the order and method 
of the hoſpital, when he came home, he made his 
will, and gave very conſiderably to the place. IL 


looking over the children's ſupper, which was 
pudding- pies, he took notice of a pie that ſeemed 
not of due bigneſs; he took it immediately into 
the kitchen, and weighed it himſelf; but it en 
down-weight. p | 

i.» Theſe cares did not ſo wholly employ this * 
man, but that he was alſo a great and good com- 


monwealth's-man. He was always mindful of 
| thoſe 


« 1 | 
thoſe who ſuffered for conſcience, or for allerding 
the rights and liberties of the nation: and be 
printed a great many ſheets, and -fome books, of 
that tendency and nature; great numbers of which 
he himſelf diſperſed. When king James com- 
manded the reading his declaration (for toleration 
and indulgence in religion) in the churches ; 
a great number of well-written pamphlets were 
printed and diſperſed, to convince people of the 
bad deſign of that ſpecious declaration: Mr. Fir- 
min was a principal -encourager and promoter of 
thoſe prints, which coſt him conſiderable ſums, 
as well for their publication as otherwiſe. He 
furthered, as much as in him lay, the heroical 
attempt of 'the prince of Orange, to reſcue this. 
nation from flavery and popery: and ſince his 
majeſty has been ſeated on the throne, our friend 
has been particularly diligent in promoting the 
manufacture of the Luſtring- company; becauſe it 
is highly beneficial to this nation, and as prejudi- 
cial to, aur (then) enemy. He had the greateſt 
hand, and uſed the moſt effectual endeavours, for 
procuring acts of el and rules of court, 
in that behalf. 

He and Mr. Renew took great pains, and were 
at much expence, to prevent correſpondence with 
France, and the importation of ſilks, and otlier 
commodities, from thence. For this, they ran the 
hazard of their lives, from the revenge of mer- 
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cution. A merchant was ſo deſperately angry at 
his detection, and the great damage he ſhould 


unavoidably ſuſtain thereby, that he went into a 


room alone, in a tavern, and ended his life by 
ſhooting himſelf in the head.” The agents of 
Mr. Renew and Mr. Firmin gave either the firſt, 
or very early intelligence of the French invaſion ; 


which was to have been amg by the b. 


tion of the king. 

But he was not more a friend to the liberties of 
the nation, and to the prefent eſtabliſhment, than 
he was an enemy to licentiouſneſs. He was, from- 
the firſt, a member of The ſociety for the reforma- 
tion of manners; he contributed to it by his ad- 


vice, aſſiſtance, ſolicitations, as much as his leiſure 


from the cares and endeavours (before mentioned 
and exemphfied) would permit him: but his purſe- 
was always with them. He had ſuch a zeal againſt 
needleſs ſwearing, whereby the religion of an oath 
grows vile and contemptible, and falſe-fwearing: 
becomes almoſt as common as idle and unne- 
ceſſary ſwearing, to the indelible ſcandal of the 
chriſtian name, and the great danger (even as far 
as life and eſtate) of particular perſons : I ſay his 
zeal againſt common needleſs ſwearing, in what 
form ſoever, was fo great, that in coffee-houſes, 


or other places, where he overheard fuch ſwear- 


ing, he would immediately challenge the forfeiture 
(appointed 


Gen 
(appointed by law) for the uſe of the poor; 0 
that, in companies where he was frequent, an 
oatli was ſeldom heard. But he raiſed the for- 
feiture according to the quality of the perſon; if 
a, nobleman, or other perſon of diſtinction, or a 
clergyman, ſwore, they came not off at the ordi - 
nary forfeiture, appointed in the law, it was dou-: 
bled or trebled upon them; eſpecially if any ſuch. 
were very common ſwearers, or their. oaths: of 
profane or impious ſort. If any perſon refuſed 
to pay the forfeiture required, our friend: would. 
tell them, the forfeiture was to. the poor, whoſe 
collector and ſteward he was: if ſtill they refuſed! 
to pay, their puniſhment. (he told them) was, to 
be ſet down, by. him, in the lift of his incar- 
rigible ſtuearers; and. that, for the future, he 
would not on them. as his acquaintance, or ſpeak 
to them as ſuch, Divers noble perſons. would not 
endure this laſt; but would immediately conde- 
ſcend to pay the forfeiture, or promiſe payment, 
which he ſeldom remitted; particularly if they 
were often in that fault. As for himſelf, I never 
heard an oath from him in forty- four years (almoſt 
daily) converſation with him; though his temper: 
was. naturally quick and warm, and he had often 
great provocations to anger, one of the principal 
cauſes of raſh and.intemperate ſwearing. 
But let us return to Mr. Firmin's charities. 
N 225 can have forgotten the great number of 
Iriſh 


(( 


Iriſh nobility, clergy, gentry, and others of all 

qualities, and both ſexes, who fled into England 
from the perſecution and proſcriptions of king 
James. A brief was granted to them, of which 
Mr. Firmin was one of the commiſſioners; but, 
beſides that, the miniſters, churchwardens, and 
collectors, of every pariſh in England, were to 
give account, by letter, to Mr. Firmin, what ſums 
they had collected, and paid to the archdeacons. 
Therefore, on many poſt - days, ſeveral hundred 
3 letters came to his hand, for a long time: and 


| many of the collected ſums were ſent to him, and 
| by him paid into the chamber of London: the 
| money given by the king and queen was wholly, 
| in a manner, ſolicited and received by him. The 
| numbers and neceſſities of theſe refugees required 


a ſecond brief: the ſum total (paid to theſe 'two 

briefs) that went through Mr. Firmin's hands, 

| was fifty- ſix thouſand five hundred ſixty- ſix pounds, 

= ſeven ſhillings, and ſixpence. The diſtribution 
of the money, gathered on thefe briefs, was by 

a certain number of the commiſſioners; but Mr. 
Firmin was the moſt conſtant man at their meet- 
ings: ſometimes he attended the diſtribution from 
morning to night, without intermiſſion for food. 
But, beſides the ſums paid into the chamber, and 
diftributed as aforefaid, I am aſſured our friend 
ſohcited, and gave many private ſums to parti- 
cular perſons, whoſe quality made them aſhamed 
to 
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wo take of che common ſtock, or whoſe neceſſ- 
ties required more than (without giving offence) 
could be allowed out of it. When by the merex 
of God, and the magnanimity of the King, Ireland 
was reduced, and the proteſtants might now returm 
to their houſes, employs, and eſtates, Mr. Firmin 
doubled his induſtry and diligence to furniſi them 
for their journey; becauſe thereby he not only 
ſerved them, but eaſed the nation, eſpecially the 
better (that is, the charitable) part of it. He 
obtained great ſums for this purpoſe; ſir Thomas 
Cook (to whom I think it a debt to name him) 
gave fifteen hundred pounds to this ſervĩce, ap- 
prehending it a charity to England, as well as to 
the poor ſufferers. See here a letter from the 
moſt reverend the archbiſhop of Tuam, and ſeven 


others; all of them, unn 
dun; L am ſure moſt of them are. 


* 
— 7 8 "#5 


10 MR. THOMAS — 
13 


Being occaſionally met together at Dublin, 
on a public account; and often diſcourſing of the 
great relief, which the proteſtants of this King- 
dom found among their brethren- in England, in 
the time of our late miſeriesz we. cannot treat the 
ſubject without as frequent mention o your name, 
who ſo chearfully and entirely devoted yourſelf to 
that 


6 


that. miniſtry. We conſider, with all thankful- 
neſs, how much the public charity was improved 
by your induſtry; and we are witneſſes of your 
indefatigable pains and faithfulneſs in the diſtribu- 

tion ; by which many thouſands were preſerved 
from periſning. We know alſo, that ſome who 

refuſed to take out of the common ſtock, as be- 
ing deſirous to cut off occaſion of murmurs, were, 
| however, by your mediation, camfortably ſubſiſted 
by private beneyolences. We doubt not, but you 
peace of your minds; which we pray God to fill 
with comforts, and Hluminate with bis truths ; 


abounded in their charity to others. And we in- 
treat, that you, and all ſuch as you know to have 
had their parts in this ſervice, would believe, that 
we ſhall ever retain a grateful remembrance of it; 
as ſome teſtimony whereof, we deſire you, for 
yourſelf in particular, to receive this acknow- 
ledgement of your kindneſs to our brethren, and 
therein to 
 _ Your much obliged 
and moſt humble ſervants, 
| Jo. Tuam, 
W. Clonfert, N. Waterford, 
Bar. Fernleigh, R. Clogher, 
S8. Elpin, W. Raphoe. 
Edw. Cork and Roſs, | | 


Certainly 


making his grace to abound in them, Who have 


( 59) 

Certainly; a letter very worthy of their epiſ- 
copal character; and which I have inſerted in 
theſe memoirs, as much out of regard and reve» 
rence to them, as for the ſake of Mr. Firmin. 
In April, 1693, Mr. Firmin entered upon part 
of the care of another hoſpital, that of St. Tho- 
mas, in Southwark; a foundation intended for the 
relief of all forts of lame, or wounded,” or fick 
perſons, till they are recovered by the application 
of proper medicines, and other means, and by the 
| ſervice of the phyſicians and ſurgeons of the ho- 
pital. Sir Robert Clayton (now father of 'the 
city of London) being, upon the deceaſe of fir 
John Lawrence, choſen preſident of this hoſpital, 
thought fit to accept of that province: but upon 
view of it, he took notice that it was greatly gone 
to ruin, the ground about the lodgings in a long 
tract of time raiſed ſo high, that the patients lay 
as it were in a cellar, without the benefit of air 
or good ſcent, but cloſe and noifome: and the 
roof and walls ſo out of repair, that the poor pa- 
tients oft-times could not lie dry in their beds. 
He ſaw the greater part of it muſt be rebuilt, it 
could not be repaired; and that the rebuilding 
could not be delayed without great danger and 
damage to the place, whereof ſome part prevented 
the workmen's pulling it down, by falling of it- 
ſelf : therefore, knowing well his friend Mr. Fir- 
min's activity, and good addreſs, in works of that 

3 nme 
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nature, he cauſed him to be choſen one of the 
governors of that hoſpital. He was choſen in 
April; and finding that the revenues of the hoſ- 
pital would go but a little way in the rebuildings 
or repairs, and beſides could not be well ſpared 

from the ſupply of the wounded and ſick; in July 
he provided three round boxes, in each of them 2 
parchment, one for ſubſcriptions of one hundred 
pounds, the ſecond for ſubſcriptions of fifty pounds, 
the third for twenty-five or twenty pounds ſub- 
feriptions. The preſident was pleaſed to ſubſcribe 
three hundred pounds, and other governors were 
liberal ; ſo were divers merchants, and other rich 
traders; that the whole ſubſcription was not much 
ſhort of feur thouſand pounds. Without doubt, 
the greateſt part of this money would have been 
ſubſcribed, though Mr. Firmin had not been the 
ſolicitor for it: yet I reckon, and am ſupported 
in my computation by knowing and equal judges, 
that the ſubſcription was greater by a thouſand 
pounds, than it would have been if Mr, Firmin 
had not been concerned in procuring and im- 
proving the | ſubſcriptions. A proſpect of the 
charge being taken, and ſome money (near four 
thouſand pounds) toward it procured ; - materials 
muſt alſo be provided; and workmen conſulted 
and agreed with, Mr. Firmin was conſtant in 
the committee appointed for that matter, I took 
notice, that the maſter-builders made their moſt 

| . | | frequent 
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frequent applicationto him h und he was un ene 
ful to ovetſee their proceedings. Several of the 
wards for the patients are now finiſhed; beſides a 
ſpacious hall, ſupported by pillars, which make a 
very handſome. piazza. It troubled the governors 
very much, that they were obliged to rebuild the 
church of that pariſh, which would coſt ſome 
thouſands of pounds, that could not be taken out 
of the revenue of the hoſpital, without great pre- 
judice to the houſe and patients. It happened 
that the parliament were then about ſettling a tax 
for finiſhing St. Paul's church, in London; ſo the 
governors of St. Thomas's hoſpital petitioned tlie 
houſe of commons to have ſome ſhare in that tax 
toward the rebuilding their church: but becauſe 
many other pariſhes. prayed the like aſſiſtance at 
the ſame time, the houſe, upon a debate in a grand 
committee, reſolved, that only St. Paul's and Weſt- 
minſter-abbey churches ſhould have any ſuch pro- 
viſion allowed to them. Mr. Firmin bereupon 
came home, not a little heavy: but he, and ano- 
ther of the governors, put into writing (that very 
night) ſome reaſons, why St. Thomas's church 
might better claim ſome favour of the honourable 
houſe, than other ordinary churches. They uſed 
ſuch diligence as to get their paper printed againſt 
tae next morning. Mr. Firmin and his aſſociate 
gave copies of it to the members as they entered 


the houſe ; telling them, they muſt not expect to 
| F | | have 
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have any ſick or wounded feamen cured, if they 
did not grant ſomething towards the rebuilding of 
that church. The effect was, that the houſe took 
the matter again into canfideration, and allowed 
three thouſand pounds to the hoſpital for the uſe 
he deſired: on which our friend came home with 
more pleafure and ſatisfaction, ern 
that value had fallen to himſelf. Weeds” 
Among his other charities, he was not un- 
- Dindfu]. of thoſe that fuffered by fire, but would 
immediately apply himſelf to them for their pre- 
ſent relief: afterwards, he aſſiſted them in foli- 
eiting their briefs, and in managing their briefs 
(when obtained) to the beft advantage. He often 
lent. money to honeſt perſons, to anſwer ſudden 
_ emergencies or diſtreſſes; but he loſt ſo much 
this. way, that he was forced, at laſt, reſolutely 
to forbear lending: but, inſtead of lending, he. 
would many times give ſome part of what they 
deſired to borrow. 
He put very many boys to apprenticeſhips, and 
/. contributed ta the ſetting them up, if they had ſerved 
#herr apprenticeſhips faithfully and diligently. He 
has told me, that the clergy of London, and other 
dignified-perſons in the church, often enabled him 
in this kind of charity: he ſaid, he had put many 
boys out with the money of ſome of the richer 
clergy; who conſidered this (he thought) as a- 
. charity chat extends to the perſon's Whole 
440 : bie, 
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life, and might be the l of a 
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among his charities, that when (ſome two or 
three years fince) there was a great ſcarcity of 
current coin, all the money in England being 
either clipped, or debaſed by mixture of coarſe 
metals, he lefſened his expence by laying down _ 
his coach, that he might be the more able to con- 
tinue his former charities, at a time when they 
were more needful than ever. F 
| I have now accounted for the general endea - 
yours and performances of Mr. Firmin's life 
the particulars, to each general head, were toa 
numerous to be reckoned up, without tiring the 
reader, if not alſo the writer, We have there- 
fore taken only a ſhort view of a perſon, of 
middle extraction, and lender beginnings, who 
raiſed himſelf to the honour of a very great num 
ber of illuftrious friendſhips, and to an affluence 
of worldly” wealth;' which, when he had at- 
tained, by induſtry, integrity, and worth, like our 
viour, he went about doing good. Nay, like the 
ſame faviour, he became poor, that, through bis 
poverty, others might be rich. A perſon, who, in 
reſpect of his endeavours in all kinds of charity, 
may deſervedly be called the father ef the poor 3 
in reſpoct of the Iriſh and French refugees, the 
*** The divine hand had quali- 
12 fied 
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5 1704 him to do much good; himſelf ſought out 
the objects and occaſions for it, and delighted in 
the doing. He did it with ſo much diligence and 
application, that he might even have ſaid, with 
our ſaviour, My meat is to do the will of bim that 
ſent me; and to finiſh his works 1. e. the works 

that he hath commanded. (John iv. 34.) 
Tue jeſuit that aſſiſted the late famous marſhal 
Luxembourgh in his laſt hours, thought he might 
put this queſtion to him: „ Well, fir, tell mo, 
had you not rather, now, have given one alms 
to a poor man, in his diſtreſs, for God's fake, 
than have won fo many victories in the field of 
battle?” The marſhal confeſſed he ſhould now 
chooſe the former; ſeeing nothing will avail any 
man, in the eternal world, but only the actions 
of charity, or of juſtice and piety. The con- 
feſſor doth not ſeem to have been impertinent in 
the queſtion; for, in our ſerious laſt hours, we 
| ſhall all be ſenſible, and forward to confeſs, that 
we were wiſe only in that part of our life that 
was laid out in the duties either of humanity to 
men, or piety to God. The Craſſi and Crcſi, 
the Hannibals and Luxemburghs, the moſt con- 
ſpicuous for wealth, or military glory, how gladly 
would they now give all that tinſel, for ſome part 
of our Firmin's ſweat and drudgeries for the poor, 
and for the deſerving? Is it for want of faith, or 
of couſideration, that we ſo much more delight ta 
read 
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read the acts of the Alexanders, the Charlemagne, 
and other fafe heroes, than of perſons thut have 
been exemplary for juſtiee, beneficence, or devo- 
tion; and are now triumphant in heaven, on che 
acedunt” of thoſe ſerviees to God, and to men N 
Zut ſe it is, either beeauſe we are not chriftians, 
or deeauſe we are fools; we are (commonly 
ſpeaking) better pleaſed wich kong age n 
than of heaven. ii enn 

Thaye read ſomewhere, (but fo Not Babel his 
F forget the author's name, and the fubject of his 
book,) that the puniſhment of Judas, who be= 
trayed our ſaviour, is, that he ſtands on the ſur- 
face of a ſwelling dreadful ſea, with his feet ſome- 
what below the water, as if he were about to 
fink. The writer faith, beſides his continual hor- 
ror and fear of going to the bottom, a moſt ter- 
rible- tempeſt of hail and wind always beats on 
the traitors naked body and head: he ſuffers as 
much by cold, and the ſmart of the impetuous 
hail, as it is poſſible to imagine he could ſuffer 
by the fire of purgatory, or of hell. But, ſaith 
my author further, in this ſo great diſtreſs, Judas 
has one very great comfort and relief; for whereas 
the tempeſt would be inſupportable, if it beat always 
upon him from all fides ; at a little diſtance from 
him, and ſomewhat above him, there is ſtretched 
out a ſheet of ſtrong coarſe linen cloth, which 
Keet-intercepts-a great part of the tempeſt. Judas 
F 3 regales 
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e himſelf by turning ſometimes one sides 
ſometimes another ſide, of his head and body, 
che ſhelter. of this ſheet. In ſhort, the ſheet is 
ſuch a protection to him, that it defends him from 
meritorious action, or actions, did Judas deſerye 
ſo great a favour? Our author anſwers, he gave 
juſt che ſame quantity of linen cloth to a certain 
. poor family, for ſhirting. It had been impoſlible 
that this gentleman ſhould hit on ſuch a conceit 
as this, but from our natural opinion of the value 
and merit of charity; it ſeems to us a virtue ſo 
excellent, that it may excuſe even Judas from 
ſome part of his puniſhment. I can hardly afford 
to aſk the reader's pardon for this tale; I incline 
to think, that divers others may be as well pleaſed. 
with the wit of it, and the moral implied in it, 
as I have been, who remember it after above forty. 
years reading,. without remembering either the: 
author, or argument of the book. 

I return once more to our dear Firmin, to take 
er. of him for ever. He had very much weak 
ened his (otherwiſe) ſtrong and firm conſtitu- 
tion, by his manifold. chacitable employments, &c.. 
having been ſometimes liable to the jaundice, 
often afflicted with <holics, and ſcarce ever with- 
out a cough z his lungs had long been phthyſical. 
He would often return home ſo tired and depreſſed 
in his ſpirits, that his pulſe was ſcarce to be felt, 
22] or 
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or very languid: he would then take a little reſt 
in his chair, and ſtart up from it, and appear 
very vigorous in company, eſpecially. here any 
good was to be done. The more immediate cauſe 
of his death was a fever which ſeized his ſpirits, 
beginning with a chillneſs and ſhivering, and then 
a heat enſued. He was, at the ſame time, afflicted 
both in his lungs with a great ſhortneſs of breath, 
not having ſtrength to expeRorate, and alſo with 
ſuch terrible pains in his bowels, that for many 
hours nothing could be made to paſs him. He 
had for many years been troubled with a large 
rupture. All which made his. ſickneſs very ſhort: 
He had wiſhed, in his life-time, that he might 
not lie above two days on his laſt fick-bed;z God 
granted to him his deſire; he lay not fo long by 
eight hours; and December 20, about two of the 
clock in the morning, anno 1697, he died. 
During his laſt illneſs, he was viſited by his 
moſt dear friend, the biſhop of Glouceſter. What 
paſſed between them, his lordſhip hath made me 
to know, under his own hand, in theſe words: 
Mr. Firmin told me he was now going and 1 
truſt, ſaid he, God will not condemn me to worſe 
company than I have loved, and uſed, in the pre- 
ſent life,” I replied, That he had been an extra- 
ordinary example af charity; the poor bad a won- 
derfal bleſſing im you : 4 doubt not, theſe works 
will fellow you, if you have no expectation from 
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f miri of then; but rely on the infiyits goadveſs 
| of Geo, and the merits of "ous fuer. Here bs 
qufrered, I do fo; and ſay, in the-words of my 
faviaur, When I have done all, I am but an un- 
profitable ſetvant. He was in ſucb an agony of 

to ſpeak mare to him, but quly give him afſurance 
of any earneft prayers far bin, while he remained. 
in this world. Then I took folemy 1 
farewell of bim; and he of ne. 

It is uſual to r 
of the- perſons, both as to their bodies, and the 
qualities of their minds: therefore I muſt further 
add: Mr. Firmin was of a low ſtature, well pro- 
portioned; his complexion fair and bright; his 
eye and countenance lively; his aſpect manly, and 
- promiſing ſome what extraordinary; you would 
readily take him for a man of good ſenſe, worth, 


and dignity. Walking or ſitting he appeared more 
comely than ſtanding ſtill; for his mien and action 
gave a gracefulneſs to his perſon. -++9 be 


The endowments, inclinations, and qualities of 
his mind, may be beſt judged of by the account we 
bave given of his life. It appears, he was quick 
of apprehenſion, and diſpatch, and yet almoſt in- 
defatigably induſtrious ; properties that very rarely 
ſitive, and very. ingenious ; that is, he had a thirſt 
# knowing much; and m 
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wit enabled bim to acquire a large knowledge, 2 
with little labour; but he was utterly againſt ſub- 
tilties in religion. He could not diſſemble; on 
the contrary, you might eaſily perceive his love 
or anger, his liking or diſlike: I have thought, in 
both theſe reſpects, he was rather too open; but 
both are the effects of ſincerity, and arguments 
of an honeſt mind. He never affected proudly 
the reſpects of others, whether above or below 
him: with which I was the better" ſatisfied, be- 
cauſe it follows, that his eharities proceeded not 
from any affectation of honour, or glory, among 
men; but from the love of God, and his afflicted 
brother. He was facetious enough, but without 
affecting it; for he valued (what indeed himſelf 
excelled in) judgment, rather than wit. He was 
neither preſuming nor over bold, nor yet timorous; 
a little prone to anger, but never exceſſive in it, 
either as to meaſure or time: which affections, 


whether you ſay of the body or mind, occaſion 


great uneaſineſs, and ſometimes great calamities 
and miſchiefs, to perſons who are governed by thoſe 
paſſions. If the mind is turbulent by ſtrong paſ- 


ſions of any ſort, the life is ſeldom ſerene and 


calm, but vexed with great griefs and miſadven- 
ture. His manner of converſing was agreeable ; 
ſo that ſeldom any broke friendſhip with him. 
Being well aſſured in himſelf of his own integrity, 
he could even unconcernedly hear that this or 

| . that 


| Which had been broached fix or ſeven years be- 


who too raſhly took up the ſtory againſt him. 


My lady Clayton N 
memory, that ſhe has (with the concurrence of 
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that man ſpoke ill of him. When I told lim r 


that infamous ſtory of the impudent coffee - man, 


fore, had he not been over-perſuaded, he would 
not have taken any notice of him: yet was more 
concerned at Mr. B. 's printing it, than at the 
other fellow's inventing it; not from the leaft 
conſciouſneſs of guilt, but that he ſhould be ſo 
unchriſtianly uſed by a miniſter of the | goſpel, 


Which ſhews what ſtrange things age un 
under pretence of a zeal for religion. 


fir Robert), ſince his death, erected a handſome 
monument in their garden, at Marden, in Surry, 
in a walk there, called Mr. Firmin's walk, by 
reaſon of his contrivance and activity in it. This 
monument is a mathle pillar, about eight feet 
high, with an urn, and flowers growing out of 


ha gh an emblem, you may conceive, of death 
and reſurrection, There is alſo a marble: table 
fixed 39.996 lids of een 
tollowing. | | 1 : "2114. amis 
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TO PERPETUATE (AS FAR AS” MARBLE AND 
LOVE CAN DO ir) THE MEMORY OF THO 
MAS FIRMIN, CITIZEN OF Lon doe. 
None ever paſſed the ſeveral periods of human 
life more irreproachably, or performed the common 
duties of ſociety with greater ſincerity and appro- 
bation. Though it appears, by his public ſpirit, 
that he thought himfelf born rather far the benefit 
of others, than his own private advantage; yet the 
ſatigfaction of doing good, and the univerſal efleem 
of honeſt men, made him the happieſt perſon in the 
world, But bis charity (which was not confined 
to any nation, feet, or party) is moſt worthy thy 
imitation, at leaft in ſome degree, Q reader. He 
was as liberal of his own, as faithful in di ftri- 
buting the pious donations of athers, whom he ſue- 
ceſsfully perſuaded ta relieve the diſtreſſed, parti- 
culgrly the laborious peer; for of vagrant, idle, 
and inſolent beggars, he was no advocate nor en- 
courager. Hit agreeable temper rendering him an 
extraordinary lover of gardens, he contrived this. 
walk, which bears his name, and where his im- 
proving converſation and example are flill remem- | 
bered. But ſince heaven has better diſpoſed of him, : 
this pillar is erected to charity and friendſhip by 
fir Robert Clayton, and Martha his lady, wha firſt 
builded and PRE N 
Born at Ipſ i in Suffolk. 
Buried in Chriſt-cburch hoſpital, Londen. 
I haye 
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I. have now anſwered head as 


well ſtrangers as friends, of writing and publiſhing 
ſome account of Mr. Firmin's life and death: 1 
hope the well-minded reader will find much in it, 
that may both confirm and ſtrengthen him i in the 
beſt \ ways, eſpecially in humanity and charity, He 
may ſee here, how much beneficence a good man, 
of but indifferent eſtate, i is capable of exerciſing, 


by means of acquaintance and converſation with 
well-choſen friends, whom. he may excite, by his 
example and ſolicitations, to be highly uſeful in 
their generation; and thereby be himſelf incom- | 
parably more uſeful, than otherwiſe he could be. 


But if I am leſs ſucceſsful in that, part of my de- 
kign, than I wiſh to be; yet I have much eaſed my 


own mind, by paying ſome part of the debt that I 


owe to the memory of our friend. The reſt I ſhall be 
always paying, by a grateful and mournful ſenſe 


of the public and my own loſs and benefit by him, 


when preſent, and as now deceaſed. 
I cannot better conclude theſe ſhort memoirs, 


than in the words of a letter, written to the author 


of the enſuing-ſermon, by a perſon of great worth ; 


and who, from the time that they became acquainted, 
enabled Mr. Firmin to do many of thoſe great 
fervices to the public, the deſerving, and the poor, 


for which he was fo highly commendable, 
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4 Sir, "y 24> a 
e received your letter of - February 16, and 
« therewith the parentation to our valuable friend 
« Mr. Thomas Firmin; that man of fo extraor- 
« dinary. affections, and abilities, for the great 
4 works of charity and piety. May it pleaſe the 
« divine providence to raiſe up to us adequate ſuc- 
« ceflors. In the mean time, what an abate- 
« ment of ſorrow is it to us, that He who alone is 
« abſolutely good and all- powerful, lives for ever? 
« —] am your affectionate and aſſured friend, 

« By, PR.” 


He had often ſignified his defire to be buried in 
Chriſt-church-hoſpital, when dead, the care of 
which had been ſo much upon his heart while liv- 
ing. In compliance with which deſire, his rela- 
tives have interred him in the cloyſters there, and 


placed, in the wall adjoining, a marble to his me- 
mory, with this inſcription, viz, 


Under that flone, near this place, lyeth the body 
of Thomas Firmin, late citizen of London, a go- 
vernor of this and ſaint Thomas's hoſpital; who, 
by the grace of God, was created in Cbriſt Teſus 
good works, wherein he was indefatigably induſtri- 
ous, and ſucceſsfully provoted many others thereto ; 
becoming alſo their almoner, vijiting and relieving 
the poor at their houſes ; and in prijons, whence 
G alſo 
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alſo he redeemed many. He ſet many hundreds of 


them at work, to the expending of great flocks : 
He rebuilt, repaired, and added conveniencies to 
hoſpitals, weekly over-ſeeing the orphans. The re- 
ces from France and from Ireland, have par- 
taken largely the effects of his charity, pains, and 
earneſt folicitations for them. He was wonder - 
fully zealous in every good work, beyond the exam- 
ple of any in our age. Thus ſhewed he bis faith 
by his works, and -cannet reaſonably be repraached 
Her that which brought forth ſuch plenty of good 
fruits. | 

He died December xx. 1697, and in the 66th 


year of his age. 


A SER M O N, 
ON LUKE X. 36, 37. 
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WHICH OF THESE THREE,. THINKEST THOU, - 
WAS NEIGHBOUR TO HIM THAT FELL. 
AMONG THE THIEVES? HE. ANSWERED, u 
THAT SHEWED MERCY. ON HIM. * THEN: 
SAID JESUS,. co, AND. DO. THOU. LIKEWISE, 


Ou faviour is talking here with a learned jew 3: 
one of the queſtions between them, as we are taught 
by another evangeliſt, was, which is the great, or 
chief, commandment of God's law? It is an in- 
quiry not altogether needleſs, for it happens ſome-- 
times, that there is a claſh, as they ſpeak, of laws; 
if you will keep one law, you muſt break another. 
For inſtance, one law faid ; Remember the ſabbath 
day, to keep it holy; in it thou ſhalt do no manner 
of work, thou, or thy ſon, or daughter. But the 
law at Gen. xvii. 12. ſays, Hz that is eight days- 
old ſhall be circumciſed. And the law at Numbers 
xxviii:.3, 9. This is the effering to be made tby fire; 
—fws lambs without ſpet, day by:day, the one in 
morning, the other in the evening : but on the ſab- 
bath two lambs, Every one ſees theſe laws would: 

G 3 2 often. 
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often claſh with one another; in keeping one the 
other muſt be neglected. If your child happen to be 
eig bt days old on the ſabbath-day, either you violate 
the ſabbath by the work of circumciſion ; or, out of 
regard to the law of the ſabbath, you muſt tranſgreſs 
the law of circumciſing on the eighth day. In like 
manner, if you keep the ſabbath, as the law of the 
fourth commandment requires, by doing therein 
na manner of work; you could not obey the law 
about the burnt- offering or ſacrifice, that was to 
be made in the temple of God twice every day: 
namely, two lambs to be killed; their ſkins drawn 
off, and their bodies burnt on the altar, every 
morning, and every evening. It is in conſidera- 
tion of this that our ſaviour ſays, (Matth. xii. 5.) 
Have ye not read, how, on the ſabbath days, the 
priefts do profane the ſabbath, and yet are blame- 
leſs? His meaning is, though the prieſts do 
break the law of the ſabbath, which ſaith, Th 
Halt de no. manner of work on the ſabbatbs; yet 
they are blameleſs herein, becauſe at the ſame time 
they obey another law, which faith, They Hall 
offer the appointed ſacrifices every marning and 
evening. A great number of ſuch.like caſes hap- 
pening every day; caſes, wherein, by obſerving; 
one law of God, you could not avoid to omit ano- 
ther : therefore, it was yery requiſite to determine 
which of God's laws were chief laws; or were to be 
obferved 
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edſerved i in a claſh with another law (or CTR" 
God. 

The jewiſh rabbies had eſtabliſhed ſome . 
that were of great authority among the more zea - 
lous of their nation, for directing men's practice 
in doubts of this nature; yet ſo, that divers caſes 
were left undecided, and many queſtions were de- 
bated warmly enough among them. They could _ 
not agree in reſolving this queſtion, Which is the 
great or chief law of all? Some ſaid, the law of 
the ſabbath, or fourth commandment, is the prin- 
cipal of all the divine laws ; for two reaſons. It 
is that law, or appointment, by which our religion 
is preſerved, and kept up; and that both as to the 
knowledge, and the practice of duty. And it was 
that law which was firſt given by God; no ſoont 
had he made the world, than he bleſſed and ſanctified 
the ſeventh. day. (Gen. ii. 2.) God ended the work 
which he had made, and reſted on the ſeventh day; 
therefore he bleſſed the ſeventh day, and ſan#tified. 
it. But other learned men of that nation denied 
that the ſabbath is the chief commandment; giv- 
ing this reaſon : becauſe it muſt give place to the 
work of circumciſion, and to the work of ſacrificing. 
A child who is eight days old muſt be circumciſed; 
though his eighth day ſhall happen on the ſabbath z- 
and the morning and evening facrifice muſt be 
ſlain, and offered even on the ſabbaths. There-- 
fore theſe ſaid, circumciſion is the great la of 

4d all ;. 


e 
; it being the facrament, or ſign, of the cove- 
nant between God and our nation. Him that is 


not circumciſed, God doth not conſider as an 


itraelite, but as a pagan or heathen; as is plainly 
intimated in the texts that ſpeak of cireumciſion. 
Laftly, ſome of their divines thought that the 
law. of facrifices muſt take place of all laws: for, 
not to ſacrifice, was not to worſhip God; ſacri- 
ficing being the only worſhip then appointed. 
And their ſacrifices were the expiations, or atone- 
ments, for their fins, ordained and accepted by 
God. So that, not to facrifice, was to ſtand 
guilty, before God, of all their fins. They were 
liable to his: judgments, on account of their: 
fins, till the atonement. was- made by; the daily, 
facrthce. | | 

Theſe. were their opinions, and the principal 
reaſons. of them. The jew, in our text, either 
not well ſatisfied with any of theſe anſwers ;- or, 
it may be, ſo well perfuaded of one of them, 
that he imagined nothing could be faid againſt it; 
put the queſtion to our ſaviour: Mafler, fays he, 
{ would know which of all the commandments is 
the chief? To this our faviour immediately an- 
ſwers; I will tell thee: The firſt, or principal, 
commandment, thou ſhalt find it at. Deut. vi. 4, 5+. 
Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our God is one Lord; 
and thou ſhalt love the Lord thy Ged with all thy 
beart, and ſoul, and might. As who ſhould 


the 
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the chief commandment is, that a man believe ane 
profeſs the unity of God; and that. we love bim, 

with all our might, or ſoul, I have told thee, | 

continues our ſaviour, which is the: firſt great 
commandment; I will add what thou haſt, not 
aſked, Which is the ſecond, or next great law? 
Thou haſt it at Lev. xix. 18. Thou ſbalt love thy 
neighbour as thyſelf. The jewiſh doctor was 
amazed at this anſwer by our ſaviour. He granted, 
preſently, that it was true and certain in both 
parts of it, It is true, ſays he, that there is ons 
God, and none other but he; and to love him 
with all the ſoul and ſtrength, and one's neigh» 
bour as one's ſelf; this is more and better than 
all ſacriſicce, the which are EIN to 
be the chief commandment. $2 

But their- diſcourſe fill goes on. I am welt 
ſatisfied, fays the jew, which is the firſt great law, | 
and which is the next to it: but whereas the 
ſecond of theſe commandments ſays, Thon ſbalt 
love thy neighbour as thyſelf ; it may be a queſtions 
Who is my neighbour, whom I am to love (faith 
the commandment) as myſelf? Are my neigh- 
bours thoſe of the vicinage, the next dwellers to. 
me? or are they my whole town? or all thoſe of 
the ſame country with me; even all jews? or are 
they my relations? For there are all theſe opi- 
nions of doctors on that text. Hear, ſays our 
faviour, what happened not long ſince in theſe 
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parts, and it will ſerve for an anſwer to thy que. 
tion. A jew was travelling from Jeruſalem to 
Jericho; in his way, a company of robbers came 
up to him; they took from him his money, and 
even his clothes; and having weunded him dan. 
gerouſly, left him for dead. Shortly comes that 
way a levite, and, but little after him, a prieſt ; 
both theſe, ſeeing a naked body, covered with 
| blood, kept at a diftance, and paſſed on. In the 
mean time, the wounded man lay as dead; and, 
while he fo lay, there came by alſo a ſamaritan. 
The famaritans, you know, are of another nation; 
and different religion, from us jews : for all that, 
he made no difficulty of coming to, and viewing 
the wounded jew. He imagined there might be 
life ſtill left in him: and therefore, firſt covering 
Khim with a part of his own garments, he began 
to Cleanſe and dreſs his wounds. Upon this, the 
figns of life ſoon appeared,. the wounded man re- 
vived, and by help of this charitable ſtranger wass 
brought to an inn. But, alas! what ſhall he do? | 
wounded, naked, and without money, he was ftill | 
in a forlorn, hopeleſs condition. The ſamaritan, 
aware that he had done nothing yet, if he did not 
go forward, calls for the landlord, or hoſt. Friend, 
fays he, I know not this man; but you know me: 
therefore, take care of him in all reſpects, his 
diet, clothes, and health; when I return, I wil 
ſatisfy for all. T'o bind this promiſe and bargain, 
take 
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take cheſe two denarii in way of earneſt, before 
theſe witneſſes. Now, ſays our ſaviour, thou that 
aſkeſt, Who is my neighbour ? let me ſee whether 
thou. canſt not anſwer it of thyſelf ? Was it the 
levite, or the prieſt, or was it the ſamaritan, that 
deſerved to be accounted and called the neighbour ? 
The jew was again overcome, and therefore re- 
plies, in the words of our preſent text: He was 
the neigbbour that ſhewed mercy. Was he ſo? 
ſays our ſaviour again: Then go, and da thou 
(SHolag) in like manner; do ſo; do as thou haſt 
fſard, My meaning is, reckon him to be thy 
neighbour, whom thou haſt but now confeſſed 
to be, in truth, the neighbour z even the man 
who is a doer of good. Though he ſhould be, 
or ſhe be, a ſamaritan, of a foreign nation, of a 
falſe religion; yet, if he is a lover of men, one 
that does good to others, account him thy neigh» 
bour, whom thou art to love as thyſelf. 

This determination, or concluſion, by our ſa- 
viour, was very coutrary to the humour and prac- 
tice of thoſe times: for both the jews and the 
ſamaritans not only did not account of one another 
as neighbours, whom. they ſhould love as them- 
ſelves, but they even. hated and perſecuted each 
the other. The jew would have no dealings with 
the ſamaritans ; and the ſamaritan would not re- 
ceive, or fell, even necefiary proviſions to the jews. 
(John iv. 9.) Then ſaid the woman of Samaria, 

| How . 
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| How 3 1s it, that thou, being a jew, Me. nt of 
me, who am of Samaria? For: the jews have ns 
dealings with the ſamaritans. Again, (Luke ix. 
52.) Jeſus ſent meſſengers before him, who. came 
to a village of the ſamaritans; but they did not 
receive him, becauſe his face was as though he 

would go to Jeruſalem ; that is, The faces of Jeſus 
and his company being toward Jeruſalem, there- 
fore the ſamaritans, ſuppoſing he was a jew, would 
not receive him into their inns. So much can a 
bad example do, when it grows to be common; 
it will perſuade men even againſt their honeſt 
and juſt profit: the very victuallers on a road ſhall 
deny entertainment to paſſengers of another reli- 
gion, if example has made it 9 to do de- 
ſpight to ſuch perſons. 

The cauſe of fo great averſion and diſpleaſure 
between the ſamaritans and jews, was (as has 
been already hinted) difference of religion. The 
ſamaritans owned only the firſt five books of holy 
ſcripture, namely, the books written by Moſes. 
As to the prophets, the books of Solomon, the 
palms of David, Job, the books of Kings and 
Chronicles, Nehemiah, Ezra, Ruth, Eſther: theſe 
they received not as divine host. There is no 
doubt that, in thefe matters, the ſamaritans were 
to blame, and were in the wrong; the jews had 
the advantage in all points that were controverted 
between them and the ſamaritans. Nay, farther, 

| the 
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the ſamaritans miſtook, even about the dbject of 
worſhip, GOD. Their notions or apprehenſions 
of God ſeem to have been confuſed and uncertain. 
They are the words of our faviour, (John iv. 22.) 


Ye (ye famaritans) know not what ye worſhip 3 


we (we jews) know what we worſhip, The error, 
then, of the ſamaritans, conſiſted not only in re- 
fuſing divers books, belonging to the old Teſta- 
ment; but their conceptions or opinions con- 


cerning God were not clear, nor true. Ye know, 


not, ſays our ſaviour, what ye worſhip ; that is, 
ye know not God: ſome knowledge ye have of 
him, but ye know him not rightly: it is an ob- 
ſcure, confuſed, and, for the moſt part 'of it, a 
miſtaken knowledge that ye have of him. 
Of this nation, and of this religion, was the 


perſon whom our text ſo much commends. This 


is he of whom our ſaviour ſays here, he was the 
true neighbour ; the. perſon whom the law of 
God intends when it fays, Thou ſhalt love thy 
neighbour as thiſelf, He was not a-jew; that is, 


he was not of the true church of God. He 


owned but a ſmall part of holy ſcripture, diſown- 
ing the far greater part of the divine word. His 
knowledge of the object of worſhip, of God, 
was ſo imperfect, and uncertain, and confuſed, 
that our ſaviour himſelf pronounces, the men of 
that religion know not God. But, with all theſe 
* he was a doer of good, a lover of men; 
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adorned with beneficent, charitable principles: 
not carried away by the common and general 
example, whether of the ſamaritans or jews, to 
hate others merely for their religion; open- 
handed and well- affected to men, as men. Suck 
a one, ſays our ſaviour in this text, is to be ao- 

- - Counted a neighbour; he belongs to that charge 
and law of God, Thou Salt love thy neighbour as 
thyſelf. A levite or a prieſt, though he is the 
miniſter of God, moſt high, may leſs deſerve the 
benefit of that law: be may not have ſo good a 
claim to it, as a man of a far country, and ano- 
ther religion; the good man, the doer of good, 
is that perſon who only can challenge it as his 
right, to be loved as ourſelves. . 
Give me leave to make theſe few ſhort remarks 
es: 
1. Our moft bleſſed ſaviour prefers here the 
ſamaritan before the levite and the prieſt; the 
doer of good, before the man of right faith, or 
true opinions. The reaſon is, a man's faith, his 
right ſect or way of religion, why, it is a deſirable 
thing, a valuable felicity; but it does good to no- 
body, but the perſon himſelf, If I hold the true 
religion in all reſpects, ſo as not to miſtake ſo 
much as in one point; What is the world, what 
is my neighbour, the better for my great and. exact 
knowledge and ſkill? But if, like the ſamaritan 
in this text, I am a lover of men, a doer of good, 
- opeR- 
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open-handed; or, if I cannot do ſo, yet open- 
hearted; a great many others, one time or other, 


ſhall be the better for this. We cannot reaſo- 
nably wonder that God eſteems a virtue which is 
uſeful to many, before a right faith, or true ænow- 


ledge, which are not a common and general _ 
as the doing of good is. 


1I-know well there are divers ſuch worldlings | 
as have no reliſh for ſuch diſcourſes as theſe. 


They reckon, they have no need of any body, 
and that they are cunning enough never to lack 
other men's help. But fo alſo all thoſe have 
thought, who have moſt needed the aſſiſtance of 
others; thoſe, for inſtange, who have become the 
ſubjects of briefs, letters of recommendation, and 


other forms of begging. All theſe, or moſt of 


them, faid in their day of proſperity, © I ſhall 
„ never be moved: thou, Lord, of thy zoodnefs, 
« haſt made my mountain to ſtand ſtrong.” Hear 
me, ſon of this world ; Mayeſt not thou, like the 
man of this text, fall among thieves? May not 
they, (the thieves,) rob thee, wound thee, and leave 


thee for dead? Certainly this may happen to you, 


and ſo may a hundred other, as unexpected, un- 
'2oked-for accidents ; fo that were there no ſama« 
ritans, none that cared at any time for any but 
themſelves, the uncertain world we live in would 
be a dangerous place; and the worldling might 


as foon find it ſuck as any other man, They will 
H 2  fay, 


cConſideration enough to think of and lay to heart. 
Alas, it is almoſt every day, and in every place, 


5 [ 8} fl 
fayy ſuch accidents fall out ſo feldam, that we 

need not to change our ordinary courſe, for fear 
of ſuch things. But in very deed they happen 
oftener, and to worldlings, than they have good 


that we fall among thieves, that rob us, and that 
almoſt quite ſtrip us, if alſo they do not wound us. 
Not ſeldom, the times are thieves to us; other» 
while the wife, or prodigal children. A knaviſh 
kindred, falſe ſervants, grinding maſters, a litigious 
or envious neighbourhood, ſometimes rob us, and 
ſend us away naked, or next to naked, even bare 
and neceſſitous. The rich themſelves top- often 
experience the ſtraits to which theſe ſorts of 
thieves do reduce men; they make the rich to be 
poor in the midſt of the greateſt abundance and 
plenty : ¶ that certainly it were to be wiſhed there 
were more ſamaritans, more well - conditioned, 
. well-difpoſed, and open-hearted perſons. | 
2. Again, I take notice; it is not indeed in 
every one's power to do as this ſamaritan, to re- 
lieve-the poor or diſtreſſed in their wants, or to 
encourage the worthy and deſerving in their ex- 
cellent endeayours. But though. few of us have 
the ſamaritan's purſe, all may and ſhould: have his 
ſpirit. We can all of us countenance and be of 
party with the well-deſerving ; and the poor we 
can all of us help by our counſel, favour, good 
8 : kooks, 
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ment of God but all perſons may earn the recom- 


pence that belongs to it; for all of us can per- 


form it, either in act, or by approving, applaud- 
ing, and favouring it. I make the deed of this 
ſamaritan, nay, all the beſt deeds of all other pub- 
lic-ſpirited, well-diſpoſed men, to be mine; if 


wanting their wealth, or their opportunities, 1 


efteem their perſons for their actions, the men for 
what they do, or have done. As, on the contrary, 


but too many do make the luſt, debaucheries, and 


other vices, of their friends, or ſtrangers, to be 
their own ; in that they love or eſteem the perſons 
on. thoſe very accounts. You ſhall hear them 
telling with great pleaſure, with many approving. 
ſmiles; the wicked or lewd deeds of ſome others; 
eſpecially when the wickedneſs has a mixture 
either of wit, or ſeeming bravery and courage. 
The firſt beginnings of excellent virtue, of hat- 


ſoever kind, are (uſually) in our approbation of 


thoſe kind of actions: When we have uſed ſome 
time to make them ours by our good-liking and 
eſteem of them, we grow ſuch ourſelves, before 


we are well aware of it: I mean, grow ſuch in 
ſpirit, in inclination; though opportunity or abi- 


lity of acting accordingly may be wanting. 

be inclination, the ſpirit, is aecepted by God, 
no leſs than the act or performanee. This is the 
peculiar advantage of God's fervice; it is not 


H 3. found- 


looks, and good words. There is no command- 
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ſiound in the ſervice of any other whomſoevers 
 - - that the inclination of the mind goes for the act 

itſelf, and that God recompences the well- diſpoſed, 
as the well-doer, In ſhort, this is our privilege 
and our comfort, as chriſtians; we may all be 
ſamaritans, without ant ng of the nn, ob 
his opportunities. 
3. Not the levite, not wn prieſt, ſays W 
viour here, but the ſamaritan, the doer of good, 
is that neighbour, whom by God's law thou art 
to love as thyſelf. It is true, the ſamaritan is of 
another religion; he is ſo overſeen, as not to on 
ſome books that are genuine parts of holy ſcrip- 
ture: nay, he has great miſtakes about the very 
object of worſhip, about the very perſon of God; 
his conceptions of God are ſo confuſed and uncer- 
tain, that he worſhips he knows not (well) what. 
For all that, I ſay to thee, ſeeing he is an uſeful 
man, full of good works, thou. art to love him 
as thyſelf; his ſtrange country, or his miſtaken 
religion, notwithſtanding, Nobody will deny, 
that- this is our faviour's plain. meaning in this 
text, and the context. But if ſo, why is it the 
practice of ſo many, to be diſaffected to the very 
beſt perſons, for their (ſuppoſed) errors in reli- 
gion? How dare we to contravene, go againſt, 


the undeniable charge given to us all in this plain 
text? The man, ſay you, is a ſamaritan; in our 
judgment he is miſtaken. in ſome points of religion; 

16 


WS 
it may be about the very object of worſhip; the 


tians, think of it, that it is our ſaviour who ſup- 
poſes that the perſon is indeed a ſamaritan: he 
tells us-plainly. he is of a different religion: from 
the true church, and even that he worſhips he 
knows not what: yet, after all, the ſame faviour 
ſays, decrees, this is chy neighbour, whom thou 
art to love as thyſelf; becauſe, ſays he, he is a 
doer of good, open+ hearted,, well - conditioned, 
I will have thee (ſays that teacher, whom wwe are 
to hear in all things -whatſoever- he ſhall. ſay, unto 
ug) to embrace this ſamaritan; to think him wor- 
thy of more em Ate orthodox levite or 
prieſt; ſaund in the. faith; 
But here, what ſay ſome men? What, * 44 
a ſamaritan, a heretic, a man of falſe, religion t 
We have learned better things, and that from holy 
ſeripture, from the word of God itſelf, (Titus iii. 


nature and the properties of God. I pray, chriſ- | 


10.) „A man that is an heretic, after the firſt 8 


«. and ſecond admonition, reject; that is, caſt 
him off, have nothing, to do with him, avoid him 
as a peſt. It is too common, among the con- 
tending parties of chriſtians, to take ſcripture 
words and names; and, having put them on the 
wrong perſon or ſubject, to conclude -preſently, 
we have confuted, and ſhamed. them. A heretic, - 
ſays the apoſtle, reject him, caſt him off. Right! 
but then let us mean by heretics what he means. 


ﬆ« ſtand or Fall; yea, he Hall be holden up. He 
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He means factious perſons, whether they be of a 


right or a wrong opinion in religion. To ſay 
it in few words, hereſy is bigotry or faction; and 
heretic is a bigot, a factious or turbulent perſon, 


"whether ſuch perſon happens to be right or wrong 


in his opinions. Hereſes ſunt placita vehementius 
defenſa, fays a moſt learned critic :' © Hereſy is 
any opinion, whether in philofophy, religion, 
or politics, for which men eontend too earneſtly: 
« and fiercely.” It is not then the truth or falſe- 
hood of any opinion that makes it to be hereſy, 
and the perſon that holds it a heretic; it is the 
ſtir, clamour, and buſtle made about it by any, 
that makes the opinion hereſy, and the man a 
heretic : concerning ſuch men the apoſtle directs 
well; reject them; after having admonifhed them 
once and again. of their dangerous warmth, avoid. 


them, have no more to do with them. But as 


for others who are miſtaken, (that is, we think. 
they are miſtaken in their-doQtrines,) the charge 
eoncerning them is, not reject them, or avoid- 
them. On the contrary, we are cautioned not to 
judge them, not to condemn ibem; and for this 
reaſon, becauſe they erring conſcientiouſly, Cd 
receives them, God accepts them, God will uphald 
them. (Rom. xiv. 4.) „Who art thou that 
« judgeft (a τ d,) the ſervant of ant 
« ther? To his own maſter, to God, he muſt 


had 


, 
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had ſaid in the foregoing verſe, (ente d 
+ ©x65,) God. hath accepted . God heh res 
ceiued him. 1 85 
In ſhort, they fay,. a * is to be rejefted. 
I anſwer, yes, every bigot, every turbulent perſon, 
every fire-brand, of whatſoever ſect or. perſuaſion. 
But for heretics, that- are commonly ſo miſcalled, 
(that is, perſons erring in doctrine, ) it will but ill 
become us to reject them, when the holy ſcriptures 
aſſure us in expreſs terms Gad accepts them, 
4. "Laſtly, As the divine wiſdom. and. goodneſs 
has made it to be- our duty, to love the doer of 
good as ourſelves; ſo, in diſpenſing his laſt ſen- 
tence, and the everlaſting recompences, himſelf 
will conſider, not what the opinions of men have 
- been, but what good: they have done to other 
men. When our ſaviour deſcribes that general 
judgment in which all men ſhall receive their 
laſt and irrevocable doom, ſhall be adjudged 
by God, either to. happineſs or miſery: be 
aſſures us, the reaſon of both. theſe ſhall, be 
grounded, by the moſt holy judge, on, our for- 
wardneſs and frequency in doing good to others, 
or (on the contrary) our neglect thereof, The _ = 
manner and reaſons of that judgment are very 
particularly tated. in the goſpel by St. Matthew, 
(Map. xxv.) to this effect or ſenſe: When the ſon 
of man is deſcended from the higheſt heavens, in 
the glory of the Father ; Which is to ſay, waited 
on 
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dn by a gliſtring, triumphant train of angels and 

feraphims; they will preſent to him the throne of 
glory, the tribunal or judgment-ſeat of the whole 
world. So. ſoon as he is ſeated thereon, the earth 
and fea giving up their dead, there will Je gathered 
before him all nations; the, men of all countries, 
of all ages, ſince the firſt creation of things; of 
all conditions, ſtates, or degrees; and eſpecially 
of all religions. Never before and never again 
will there be ſuch an aſſembly; the firſt parents 
of all mankind, the particular progenitors (or pa- 
triarchs) of the ſeveral nations, all the great per- 
forages, whether for dignity, wiſdom; wealth, witz 
arts, or ſucceſs, that have ever been. All theſe 
mingled with the promiſcuous, plebeian crowd, 
und, not leſs than they, under the moſt mortifying 
_ Joubts and fears, what ſhall become of them. 
The judge, unmoved, declares, in the firſt place, 
that all their former diſtinctions are now to 
| ceaſe; he will conſider them but only as ſheep or 
goats, as good or bad. All your other differences, 
ſays he, were intended only as trials, or as oppor- 
tunities; trials what you would deſerve, or op- 
portunities of doing well or doing ill. They 
were only to prepare you for this day, and this 
judgment; to make you capable ſubjects of God's 
everlaſting love, and the beatitudes conſequEnt. 
thereon ; or elſe objects of juſtice, for your neg- 
lects of duty, and abuſes of the power, wealth, 
: ; and 
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And talents, that were truſted to your manage: 
ment. This is no ſooner ſaid, than miniſtring 
angels ſeparate the one from the other; in the 
language there uſed, they divide the ſheep from 
the goats; perſons that have been innocent and 
uſeful, from the wily and harmful. Then follows 
the ſacred irreverſible ſentence: you that have 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked, relieved the 
priſons and fick families; in ſhort, you that have 
Jhown mercy by exerciſing any ſort or kind of be- 
-neficence, are to inherit everlaſting mercy, even 
the joys and kingdom that ſo well correſpond to 
ſuch actions and ways. But you on the other 
hand of me, that have done all things contrary, 
it is the will of God that you depart forthwith 
into that puniſhment, by fire, which God, all-wiſe 
and all- powerful, has thought you worthy of; and 
will ſo far ſupport you, as to enable you to ſuffer it. 
This is the purport and ſubſtance of that famous 
portion of holy ſcripture. I cannot ſtand; now 
to make any other reflection upon it, than this, 
for which I alledged it: that when the men of 
all nations, which includes (and implies) the men 
of all faiths, ſhall be judged by our ſaviour, ho 
will give ſentence, he will make them miſerable, 
or happy, on the foot of their good or bad deeds ; 
their deeds of charity or other beneficence; with+ 
out any reſpect to their opinions, tò the doctrines 
8 . they 
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they believed, or thought wad had cauſe to deny : 
* to doubt f. 

In anſwer to this context, I have heard ſome 
men ſay: It is true, indeed, our ſaviour mentions 
there, only the doing good to others, as the cauſe 
of ſalvation; but it is certain, from a great many 
other texts, that juſtice or righteouſneſs is alſo a 
neceſſary condition of ſal vation, and no leſs neceſ- 
fary than charity or beneficence, or doing good 
to others, is. Therefore, whereas our faviour 
(there) inſtances in beneficence, without ſpeak- 
ing either of juſtice, or of a right faith : it was 
becauſe beneficence is the principal, not becauſe 
it is the only, condition of men's ſalvation, But 
I pray let us not ſo interpret ſcripture, as to de- 
ſtroy it. Our ſaviour ſays expreſsly, in that con- 
text, he will judge the men of all faiths, by their 
beneficence. Yes, ſay thee (ſkilful and faithful) 
interpreters, he will judge them by their bene- 
ficence, and by their faiths. Plainly, this is not 
to interpret the divine word, but to add to it 
what and as we pleaſe. 

But they ſay, other texts make juſlice a con- 
dition of ſalvation; therefore, beneficence cannot 
be the only ground of that ſentence, which the 
judge of the world will at laſt pronounce. His 
ſentence will be grounded on men's beneficence, 
on their juſtice, and right faith. A very little 

| * heed 
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heed wonld have prevented chis cbjotion; cont 
che miſtake” that is tacked to it. For guſtice i 


included in beneficence;-as a leſſer number ls in 
nu greater: he that will do me good, will be ſure to 
do me right; he that beſtows on me what is his, 
will not defraud me of what is mine. Ia ſhort, 
the beneficent perſon is always juſt : as a greater 


number always includes the leſſer, beneficence 


always comprehends and implies juſtice: Our 


ſaviour, aware of this, did not think: it neceflary 


to make (there) expreſs mention of juſtice; but 
only of beneficence, which (always and neceſſa- 
rily) implies and includes it. But, if a right faith 


had alſo been a neceffary condition of falvation, 


it muſt have been expreſsly named 3" becauſe it is 
not at all, in any degree, implied in beneficenee, 
which is there propoſed as the — of fal- 
vation. ocz 3 504 


T have 4 f y agg of all Git has been 


ſaid, with a deſign to depreciate,” or leflett the 


eſteem or value of a right faith. As it in a duty 
to be conſcientious ; to try the ſpiritt; to prove 
the doctrines, -whether they be of God; ſo we muſt 
needs grant, it is matter of (juſt) praiſe, with all 
good and wiſe men, and of acceptance with God, 


if our faith be right, as well as our works gbod. 


It is lawful, however, 'to compare even Jewels, 
Et OW? their intrinſic, but of their 
1 relative 
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relative worth; to examine not. only what they 
are in themſelves, but what is their value, in a 
compariſon with one another. We may ſay the 
Pearl is better than cryſtal, the ſapphire than the 
.cornelian,, the diamond than the amethyſt. And, 
in like manner, eſpecially it being after our ſa- 
viour, we may affirm, that well-doing is preferable 
to the moſt dextrous or lucky thinking ; it is better 
to be a good man, or a doer of good, than to be 
nn or orthodox man. 

I may err, and yet be ſaved: in the dark a 
intricate walks of controverſy I may make falſe 
Keps, without being. (at all) the more out of my 
way to bleſſedneſs. But, if I am not a ſamaritan, 
a doer of good, either in fact or in inclination 
and ſpirit, I neither have a right to be loved by 
my neighbour, nor to be accepted by God. No, 
not though I be a ſon of the church, by an ortho- 
dox faith and doctrine; or even a father in the 
church, a prieſt or levite. 

Thus, as well and fully as the time | (allowed 
t theſe exerciſes) would permit, I have repre- 
ſented to you what encouragements God has 
propoſed to well-doing, particularly to beneficence, 
I ſhould now preſent you with one of the faireſt 
examples thereof, that this age or any former 
could boaſt of, in an account and character of our 
deceaſed brother and friend, Mr, Tnouas FIR» 
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MIN 3 but that part of the reſpect that we owe 
to his memory, being performed to him by ſome 
others who knew him longer, and therefore can 
draw him more exactly, I will conclude with * 
doxology that is ſo juſt and fo due, = 


To the King eternal, immortal, inviſible, God 


only wiſe, be honour and glory, for ever. 
and ever, (1 Tim. i. 17.) 
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